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PREFACE 


This report forms part of the output from a one-year assignment in 
the area of social forestry in India which took place in 1986/87. It 
presents an evaluation from the beneficiaries’ point of view, based on a 
case study of the Orissa Social Forestry Project. The evaluation has 
been undertaken in line with ILO’s rural development policies in general 
and the Conclusions concerning Working, Living and Social Conditions in 
Forestry, adopted by the First Session of the ILO Forestry and Wood 
Industries Committee*in particular, which requests the ILO to carry 
out studies on social forestry and women’s participation in forestry 
programmes. 


The study focusses on the extent to which social benefits and 
employment opportunities are generated by social forestry projects in 
the short and the longer term. It tries to assess the involvement and 
the attitudes of the local population and examines the organisation of 
work, labour relations and working conditions. 


This report could never have been written without the extreme 
generosity with time, ideas and criticism I received from all persons 
involved. Although it is impossible for me to name them all, I wish to 
convey my appreciation to the following persons and institutions. 


The project was initiated and made possible by B. Strehlke and the 
Manufacturing Industries Branch, ILO. H. Wahlquist focussed the study 
towards employment and income. P. Poschen and H. Cecconi did the final 
editing and the manuscript was typed by J. Freeman. 


I have received all possible help and support from the offices of 
ILO and ARTEP in New Delhi, SIDA and Swedforest in Stockholm and New 
Delhi and their Social Forestry Co-ordinators in Bihar, Tamil Nadu and 
Orissa. 


The actual field work was supported in every way by H. Egneus, 
M.C. Das, the Orissa  Project’s helpful personnel, the skilful 
interpreters M. Panda and N. Rath and, of utmost importance, the 
friendship and co-operation of the many participating villagers 
involved, like the Kisan family. 


Individuals in USAID, the World Bank, WFP, ODA, CIDA, DANIDA, the 
Indian Law Institute, the Ford Foundation and other organisations also 
helped me a great deal. 


Most of all, JI wish to thank my husband Rudy who has been my 
unfailing support and who never hesitated to devote his own valuable 
time in helping me to carry out this study. 


INote on the Proceedings, Forestry and Wood Industries Committee, 
First Session, Geneva, September 1985, ILO, Geneva, 1986, p. 53 
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SUMMARY 


Social forestry, in all respects, is a long-term activity. Tree 
growing and creation of awareness of its benefits are equally 
time-consuming tasks. The primary short-term benefit of social forestry 
is therefore employment, and mainly short-term daily wage employment. 
This study concludes that employment is the only measurable benefit 
received directly by the intended beneficiaries, i.e. the weaker 
sections of society. Far too little attention has been paid in the past 
to employment aspects of social forestry projects. This report attempts 
to fill in the gap and proposes further studies and research in this 
area. 


In the daily wage work activities, a process of self-selection 
naturally results in the employment of the poorer people. This is also 
true in the tree-tenure (FFRP) component, although in this case ties of 
friendship and kinship among forestry personnel play a role. 


In spite of the varying procedures of work distribution from one 
district to another, it appears as if generally there is a bias towards 
employing the maximum number of workers for shorter periods rather than 
giving longer-term employment to fewer workers. This is a process which 
ensures equitable distribution of employment and thus meets project 
objectives, although it gives neither impressive nor sustained benefits 
to the people. 


The participation of women in the project activities is lower than 
intended, in spite of a fair amount of effort. This should not, 
however, be considered a project failure, but rather an effect of 
unrealistic goals in which the socio-economic context of Orissa was not 
sufficiently taken into account. Households make rational allocations 
of available labour according to season and demand. Prejudice against 
women does not exist. 


Trees are primarily grown for their cash income value. It appeared 
as if both households and villages were more interested in receiving a 
lump sum of money from the bulk sale of trees upon harvest than using 
trees for daily subsistence needs such as fuelwood. The priority, 
expressed by both women and men, for which the money thus gained was to 
be used, was the creation of an asset - buying paddy land. 


Critical areas in the structural framework of the project were 
identified. They are all connected with the actual participation of 
people, i.e. the difficulty in permitting people to become active 
partners in development rather than just mere workers. Village Forest 
Committees (VFCs), which were created to help facilitate this process, 
in reality often became non-functioning or non-decision-making bodies. 
This is not surprising, seen in the context of the socio-economic 
structure of the society in which they are expected to operate. 


The most important prerequisites for a successful social forestry 
project are the motivation, attitudes and abilities of the forestry 
staff. The training and extension system had not adequately served its 
purpose and the important communication and interaction between project 
authorities and village people was still insufficient. One sign of this 
is the fact that there is no clear conception in the minds of people as 
to the difference between social forestry activities and departmental 
forestry. ' 


Another important issue of the participation aspect, frequently 
discussed by village people, is the need for effective mechanisms of 
protection. Varying systems have been adopted, but a general 
acknowledgement has not yet been made to include protection as a cost 
under the project. 


One of the most urgent problems and a serious constraint to active 
participation is the uncertainty of the legal framework in which the 
project is operating. People are not sure of their future rights and 
benefits. This is also reflected in the fact that village woodlots lack 
defined distribution or income-use systems. The lack of management and 
distribution systems results in a wide variety of actual organisational 
forms and approaches. In some cases, the disadvantaged groups of people 
felt very unsure of gaining any future benefits. 


Much more attention has to be paid to the conditions of employment 
in the project. Since most workers are casual labourers, they are not 
covered by any social security systems or welfare services. Levels of 
wages - whether paid on piece-rate or wage-rate - are generally low. In 
some cases, women are paid lower wages than men for the same work. Most 
of the conditions of work about which people complained are inherent in 
the system and a social forestry project can do very little about them. 
Possible and important and simple ways of improving working conditions 
are the introduction of safe drinking water, shelter from sun and rain 
and first-aid kits at the worksites. 


The study inferred that the work opportunities created in the 
social forestry project provide a very important "last resort" for 
otherwise unemployed or underemployed people. The labour vequirements 
did not appear to conflict with other opportunities for earning off-farm 
incomes. Whenever more lucrative work opportunities were available, 
people simply preferred these to social forestry. During the 
agricultural season, the project occasionally seemed to suffer from 
labour shortage. People’s preferences with regard to forestry versus 
agricultural work is determined by economics as well as by a sort of 
patron-client relationship to the landowners. There were no indications 


that the social forestry project had a detrimental effect on 
agricultural activities. 


INTRODUCTION 


India’s forests are under a constant threat of degradation and 
deforestation. The pressure of the human and cattle population is 
steadily increasing, as is the demand on forest lands and products. The 
problem is compounded by rapid industrialisation, indiscriminate 
deforestation and natural calamities like droughts and floods. The 
result is a massive and continuing depletion of the Indian 
sub-continent’s forest stock. Recent estimates put the proportion of 
area under forest cover at below 23 per cent (or 75 million hectares of 
land), with probably less than half actually under adequate tree cover. 


The present Indian Government has responded vigorously to the 
consequences of the growing pressures on forest resources. Forestry 
policies have come a long way since the first statement of the National 
Forest Policy in 1894 which emphasised the need to demarcate, reserve 
and conserve forests without giving thought to regeneration. 


The forests in India are governed under the Indian Forest Act of 
1927 and the Forest Conservation Act of 1980. The suitability of these 
Acts to govern efficient reforestation and management of the forest has 
been much debated jin the country. It has been stated that the 
administration built up through the Forest Act (1927) was designed 
solely to administer the acquisition of forests and other common lands 
and exploit them, without consideration for reafforestation, and about 
the Forest Conservation Act (1980) that it is an Act aimed at preserving 
what remains of natural forests (Singh, 1986). 


Nevertheless, the importance of improving the productivity of the 
forests was first recognised when the National Commission on Agriculture 
(NCA) published its report on "Production Forestry - Manmade Forests" 
and social forestry (SF) was introduced in 1973 as a result of the NCA’s 
report on Social Forestry. 


One of the main findings of the Commission was that the only 
possible way of meeting the demands of the rural population was to adopt 
a massive programme of social/community forestry. The Government of 
India accepted the recommendations of the National Commission and 
numerous programmes of social forestry started from the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan onwards. 


Social forestry was an acknowledgement of the vital role forestry 
plays in the overall socio-economic development in the rural areas of 
the country (as well as for the process of industrialisation). It was 
also an acknowledgement of the fact that people living in the forest or 
depending upon it needed to be associated with the development of forest 
resources. It was an acknowledgement that not only major products (i.e. 
timber, pulpwood, firewood and plywood) but also non-wood forest 
products (i.e. bamboo, barks, oilseeds, gums, resins, fruit, fodder, 
herbs, roots, honey, lac, etc.) available from the forests were 
essential for basic needs and development. And it was also an 
acknowledgement that forestry activities provide important possibilities 
for employment in rural areas. : 


India’s strategy for forestry development now reflects the need to 
supply fuelwood, fodder, small timber and other non-wood forest produce 
to the rural population, as well as to develop production forestry for 
the domestic forest-based industry and to achieve a positive impact on 
the environment. 


Social forestry was intended as a programme "of the people, for the 
people and by the people". Individuals as well as communities were to 
be involved in afforestation activities on private, community and 
government land. Farm forestry, creation of village woodlots, raising 
of nurseries, afforestation, rehabilitation and reforestation activities 
as well as target-group-specified components were included in the social 
forestry programmes. This required institutional change within the 
State Forestry Departments. Most states reorganised their Forest 
Departments (FD) to include one wing to remain in charge of traditional 
production forestry and wildlife, etc. and one other, like the Social 
Forestry Wing in Orissa, which was to be responsible for developing 
social forestry. 


Co-operation of external assisting agencies was solicited and today 
a great number of agencies are involved with the Government in on-going 
social forestry projects. 


Today, five major agencies give financial assistance to important 
social forestry projects in 15 states in the country. The World Bank 
assists Kerala, Jammu and Kashmir and West Bengal. They co-finance, 
with USAID, projects in the states of Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Himachal Pradesh and Haryana and, with ODA, in Karnataka. USAID also 
assists Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. CIDA aids Andhra Pradesh and 
SIDA Tamil Nadu, Bihar and Orissa. 


Although they are different, particularly as regards the emphasis 
on social aspects, all the social forestry projects basically aim at 
making the poor and landless the primary beneficiaries of social. 
forestry activities or at stimulating farm forestry for smaller farmers. 


The Government of India has also initiated a large number of 
centrally-sponsored programmes and schemes, mainly to create rural 


employment and assets, which include social forestry activities. The 
main ones include: 


- Rural Fuelwood Plantations. 


- National Rural £mployment Programme (NREP) and Rural Landless 
Employment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP), out of which at least 20 
per cent are to be utilised for social forestry and 5 per cent for 
nursery activities. 


Programme for Integrated Rural Development (IRDP), in which tree 
plantation is an important activity. 
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- Drought Prone Area Programme (DPAP), for chronically drought-prone 
areas, which has social forestry plantations as an integral part. 


- Social Forestry on Tribal Lands and Community Lands, which is a 
major programme for the improvement of conditions of the tribal 
population. 


The Government of India has gradually put more and more emphasis on 
social forestry. The establishment of a separate Department of Forests 
at the centre reflects this emphasis, as does the creation of a National 
Wastelands Development Board in May 1985. The main function of the 
Board is to formulate plans and programmes for the management and 
development of the wastelands through affgrestation. In the action plan 
for wastelands development for 1986-87,‘ a shift of policy is assumed, 
emphasising greater decentralisation and people’s involvement. The key 
elements include decentralised people’s nurseries, more farm forestry 
and less block plantation by the Forestry Department and emphasis on 
regeneration of scrub forest area, including fodder development. 


At the national level, there is heavy pressure on the states to meet 
high planting targets by afforestation. The Seventh Plan states that 
the long-term objective is to achieve the cover of 33 per cent of 
India’s total geographical area under forest by the year 2000. 


Social forestry has been the target of much criticism for not being 
- all that social. Farm forestry activities (i.e. individuals planting 
seedlings on their own land) have been much more successful as regards 
fulfilled higher physical targets than community plantations such as the 
Village woodlots. The latter years have seen a shift of emphasis from 
community to farm forestry. People’s participation, which was believed 
to be a prerequisite to any successful social forestry project, has 
proved to be one of the most critical problems. Extension has been one 
other such area. 


Experience has shown that the main involvement of people has really 
been in terms of daily wage labour. Poor people worked in the forests 
and received a wage for their work. Yet the aspects of employment and 
income in the social forestry projects have been little studied. 
Information concerning employment and incomes was usually reduced to 
figures of the number of person-days which had been generated. To whom, 
on what conditions, under what circumstances, etc. was not known. Such 
information was also apparently not sought. This study was designed in 
order to compensate the lack of information in these areas. 


Orissa was selected for the study because it is the location of an 
important social forestry project which SIDA helps finance and in which 
an attempt has been made to apply experience from a social forestry 
project in Tamil Nadu, started a few years earlier. SIDA has explicitly 
put a lot of emphasis on social aspects. 


2Government of India, Action Plan for Wastelands Development for 1986-87, 
First Meeting of National Land Use and Wastelands Development Council, New 
Delhi, 6 February 1986. 
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The state of Orissa, situated in the eastern region of the Bay of 
Bengal, is one of the poorest states in India. It also has the 
country’s largest percentage of population belonging to the scheduled 
tribes and castes. Nominally 40 per cent of the state is forest but, 
due to degradation, the actual area under forest cover is not more than 
20 per cent. This is still quite considerable compared to many other 
states in the country. There are more than 50,000 villages in Orissa, 
with 70 per cent of them having less than 500 inhabitants and with 
varying social composition. 


Although no social forestry project and no state in India is alike, 
it was felt that Orissa Social Forestry Project could serve as a case 
study to illustrate some of the features common to other social forestry 
projects in India. 


3The Orissa Social Forestry Project & Appraised Project Document, 1982. 


METHODOLOGY OF STUDY 


The present report is based on a detailed study in Orissa in 1986. 
Several extended visits were undertaken, spread over almost a year. The 
bulk of the field work took place from mid-July to the beginning of 
September and from mid-October to mid-November 1986. 


The main thrust of the study was to evaluate employment aspects from 
the beneficiaries’ point of view. To this effect, slightly modified 
anthropological research techniques like participant observation, 
structured in-depth and informal interviews in groups as well as with 
individuals were used. A female interpreter was present during all 
field visits. 


The study covered eight of the nine districts in which the social 
forestry project is operational About 30 villages, selected through 
stratification to represent more and less successful, accessible and 
less accessible, homogeneous and highly differentiated, tribal and 
non-tribal, big and small villages, were visited. (Annex 1 provides 
details on the operational area). 


Although difficult to estimate, more detailed conversations must 
have taken place with at least a hundred persons, while probably close 
to a thousand have had an opportunity to voice their opinions. During 
October-November 1986 most of the time was spent in only two villages in 
order to obtain a more in-depth understanding of the actual 
socio-economic structure, institutions, and processes relevant for the 
interaction between the villagers and the project. During this period, 
accommodation was provided in the homes of the project beneficiaries. 
In one of the villages a Farm Forestry for Rural Poor (FFRP) beneficiary 
and his family shared their house, their daily life, as well as their 
thoughts with us. 


The information gathered at the village level has been discussed and 
counter-checked with project staff, foresters and other appropriate 
sources. In order to further complement the village-level qualitative 
data with some quantitative information, an employment questionnaire 
(Annex 2) was prepared and distributed to all the nine deputy-directors 
of the social forestry project stationed in the field. Eight 
questionnaires were returned duly filled in. Unfortunately, some of the 
information obtained was not reliable and therefore had to be 
interpreted with the utmost care. The lack of quantitative data is due 
to the simple fact that such data is not per se generated in the project 
and has not been asked for earlier. 


All the different sources of information have been taken into 
account when trying to describe and analyse the employment situation in 
the project. The brief illustrations from the field have been included 
to exemplify and illustrate the reality in which the project is 
operating. They have been chosen with care so as to be as 
representative as possible. Generalisations are not made on the basis 
of separate cases but the principal findings are based on the whole 
field experience, the employment data, personal communication and 
secondary information. 


1. THE ORISSA SOCIAL FORESTRY PROJECT 


1.1 Project objectives and components 


The Orissa Social Forestry Project was declared operational on 
1 April 1983. It is a 5-year project operating in 9 of the State’s 13 
districts. The total cost of the project is approximately 230 million 
Rupees (19.17 million US$) out of which the Swedish financial support 
constitutes 70 per cent. 


The project aims at developing social forestry in Orissa into a 
self-reliant production system creating employment, income and assets 
Planning is undertaken from the bottom, upwards, to ensure people s 
participation and eventually an equitable distribution with bias towards 
the weaker sections of society. 


To execute the project a Social Forestry Wing was established 
within the Forestry Department. In the project villages, Village Forest 
Committees are being created to act as a link between the villagers and 
the project. A joint management plan is being developed for each new 
plantation to formalise the means of co-operation and the principles of 
distribution. 


The main components of the project are the following: 


Nursery work 

Establishment of village woodlots on 21,700 ha. 

peroneereyian and rehabilitation of degraded forest areas on 35,300 
a. 

Promotion of farm forestry for rural poor, including 2,000 

families. 

Stimulation of farm forestry by providing 51 million seedlings. 


Table 1 shows the project’s physical targets and achievements. A 
Hah aeons description of the project components is provided in 
nnex 3. 
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1.2 The target group and the distribution of benefits 


The project document provides no definition as to who is to be, 
regarded as a participant or beneficiary of the project. It seems the 
terms are used synonymously. The target group appears to be mainly the 
poor, the poorer and the poorest sections of the society with a bias 
towards the latter. When specified later in the text, this group 
apparently includes all categories of women, people belonging to the 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, the landless, small and marginal 
farmers. Only big farmers of the male sex belonging to the 
non-scheduled castes are excluded from the project’s target group. (In 
the Farm Forestry (FF) component this latter group is included). The 
target group is supposed to benefit, in the first instance, from work 
opportunities and in due course through benefits from plantations and 
also, in the future, from having derived new attitudes, self-reliance 
and an ecological improvement of their environment. 


The term people’s participation is used with a very restricted 
meaning in the project document in that anyone who has received payment 
for work under the social forestry project is a participant. Since work 
opportunities are also considered a project benefit, participants are at 
the same time beneficiaries. However, it must be considered that other 
persons who have not participated in the programme such as owners of 
large farms, may also derive future benefits from the work. 


The present report follows the terminology of the basic project 
document in order to avoid misunderstanding. 


In March 1983 the final outcome of the project preparation process 
for Orissa Social Forestry (SF) Project was outlined in the Appraised 
Project Document (APD) referred to in the following as the project 
document. The summary of the project document clearly spelled out some 
basic principles of the project with regard to employment and benefits. 


The project document shows great concern with the distribution of 
benefits. It stipulates: 


a. Benefits from the plantations will be distributed equitably 
with bias towards the poorest sections of the society. 

b. The project will compensate (by creation of work opportunities 
and by design of the silvicultural methods) groups which are 
dependent on existing degraded forest resources. 

c. At least 50% of work opportunities generated by the project 


will be given to women. The project will also create 
recruitment and training facilities to enable women to hold 
staff positions on different levels of the 


executing-organisation. 


_ In order to ensure a fair share of the benefits to the poorest, a 
mechanism for selecting landless individuals as participants and 
beneficiaries of the project was to be developed. 


From the document it is understood that the social benefits from 
the social forestry project are of paramount importance and that 
employment and income for the local population are considered to be a 
social benefit. 


Under "Distribution of work opportunities" the document states: 
"The project’s contribution to employment and income for the local 
population is one of the social benefits. Special attention should be 
given to the distribution of income opportunities to certain categories, 
such as  headloaders and women. The distribution of employment 
opportunities with regard to the season of agricultural -and other 
activities in order to facilitate the participation of these groups will 
be considered as well." 


The project document emphasises the role of women in this context: 


"Among the poorer families, fuelwood collection is often the only 
additional income - sometimes the only source of income - for the women 
and the children. "Headloading" is hard work which is getting more and 
more tough as transport distances are increasing. (....) In view of 
this, the project will pay special attention to the role of women as 
housewives, fuelwood collectors, head-loaders etc., and also as an 
important support group to the project. The project will also pay 
attention to the opportunities for women to get employment in the 
project and their involvement in the distribution of the values 
generated by the project. Furthermore, women should be given employment 
opportunities created through the Social Forestry project." 


The project document in its special paragraph on participation of 
women and children displayed a particular concern for women depending on. 
Minor Forest Produce, which this document will henceforth call Non-Wood 
Forest Produce (NWFP), like Teaves, seeds, wax etc. because in social 
forestry these products are by no means minor and the term "minor forest 
products" which has a historical annotation is therefore quite 
misleading. (See Annex 4). 
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2. THE GENERATION OF EMPLOYMENT UNDER THE PROJECT 


ee ee ee Ee eee 


2.1 Types of employment 


Forest and forest-based industries are no doubt a major source of 
employment in the state of Orissa. The forestry sector provides direct 
employment, self-employment and secondary employment based on the forest 
industries. This paper will deal mainly with the direct employment and 
to a certain extent with the self-employment related to the Orissa 
social forestry project. 


Direct employment will henceforth be referred to as paid employment 
or simply employment. A distinction is made between paid employment 
j.e. work for wage or salary, in cash or in kind and self-employment by 
which we mean persons performing some work for profit or family gain, in 
cash or kind. 


After only two years of activity, employment generated by the 
project is almost exclusively daily wage labour at village level, the 
bulk of which is short-term daily wage labour. Very few longer term 
employment opportunities ever materialise. The few exceptions include 
jobs as nursery workers or peons in the permanent nurseries and as 
watchmen. 


The paid employment can be in terms of (i) development. work (such 
as nursery operations, soil working or plantation establishment); (ii) 
maintenance (such as watering, weeding, applying fertilisers and 
pesticides and protection); and (iii) harvesting. For an account of the 
components, activities and operations undertaken in relation to the SF 
project refer to Annex 3. No harvesting has so far taken place in the 
project. Paid employment is being. generated in all the components 
except in farm forestry. 


In terms of self-employment the study has, to some extent, 
considered head-loading and collection for consumption or sale of 
Non-Wood Forest Produce, including grass. Raising of crops, cereals, 
vegetables and fruit under the Farm Forestry for Rural Poor (FFRP) 
component has also been taken into account. Although the Farm Forestry 
(FF) component is a form of self-employment, it will not be further 
considered here due to the difficulties in estimating the labour use and 


the fact that no gain or money so far has been generated in the 
harvesting of produce. 


2.2 The volume of employment 
During the financial year 1984-85 close to a million work-days were 


created in the social forestry project. In 1985-86 the figure had more 
than doubled to a total of 2,243,044 work-days. (See Table 2.) 
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2.3 Employment generated by component, by district and the distribution 
between male and female participants. 


Table 3 provides information on the number of work-days generated in 
the different components during 1985-86. 


The Village Woodlot (VWL) and the Reforestation components have 
generated the most employment by far. This is natural considering that 
they also have the highest physical targets. Second to Reforestation 
and VWLs, ‘in terms of work-days generated, come nursery activities, 
which account for about half as many work-days in 1985/86 as the former, 
followed by rehabilitation of degraded forests and farm forestry for the 
rural poor (FFRP). 


Table 3 
Work-days generated in the different components during 1985-86 





DISTRICT Nursery Village Reforesta~ Rehabilita- Farm For- 


Woodlots tion of tion of estry for 
Degraded Degraded Rural Poor 
Forests Forests 
Balasore 16,292 29,476 13,858 10,467 1,957 
Bolangir 26,621 28,992 27,872 8,432 3,476 
Cuttack 49,489 78,633 111,713 18,930 6,862 
Dhenkana) 37,990 52,497 36,008 17,740 7,786 
Ganjam 66,955 101, 363 123,196 13,691 18,484 
Keonjhar 32,924 45,775 13,304 15,073 4,458 
Puri 54,558 101,024 109,874 12,238 16,967 
Samba] pur 76,342 114,975 113,767 61,726 39,177 


— eee 


TOTAL 361,171 552,735 549,592 158,297 99,167 


ee 


Source The employment questionnaire 


Note: The figure of the total number of work-days generated includes only 
the eight (out of nine) districts which replied to the employment 
questionnaire and thus does not correspond to the total number of 
work-days generated by the project. 
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If, on the other hand, we compare labour input per hectare FFRP 
ranks first, followed by reforestation of degraded forests and VWL. 
Rehabilitation of degraded forests has a substantially lower labour 
input per hectare of plantation than the other components. 


Table 4 


Labour intensity per hectare in the different components, 1985/86 


Component Physical achieve- Total number of Work-days/ha. 
ment in ha. work-days generated 

Village 

woodlots 2,677 552,735 206 

Reforesta- 

tion of de- 

graded forest 2,239 549,592 245 

FFRP 218 99,167 455 

Rehabil ita- 

tion of de- 

graded forest 3,321 158,297 48 


Source: Orissa Forest Department and the Employment Questionnaire 


Note: The Figures on physical achievement in ha. in the eight 
districts are an estimate based on the FD figures for all nine 
districts (Table 2} reduced by 1/9. Average number of work-days 
per hectare is calculated on these figures and the total number 
of work-days generated as reported by the eight districts in 
response to the employment questionnaire. 


It was intended that at least 50 per cent.of the work opportunities 
generated by the project should be given to women. As can be seen in 
Table 5 this has not been the case. 
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Table 5 


Percentage of female work-days generated under the 
different components in 1985/86 


a 


DISTRICT Nursery VWL Reforest. FFRP FF Rehab. Protect. Total 


% % % % % % % % 
ee 
Balasore 19 9 14 6 1 20 2 13 
Bolangir 33 37 38 35 18 34 
Cuttack 25 16 25 ml 20 16 7 20 
Dhenkanal 23 25 19 27 30 1 22 
Ganjam 57 54 56 56 55 53 56 
Keonjhar 23 8 13 ] 23 3 13 
Puri 34 7 2] 25 26 24 23 
Sambal pur 50 35 39 35 42 34 39 
Average 38 28 34 33 25 30 


Source: The figures are based on numbers of work-days generated under 
the different components, as reported by eight of the nine 
districts in response to the employment questionnaire. 


Out of the total amount of work-days generated in 1985-86, 70 per 
cent were given to men and only 30 per cent to women. This trend would 
not be different had information also been available for the remaining 
district. One should note that jin one district there has been a 
slightly higher percentage of women than of men participating in all the 
components of the social forestry project, while in the remaining seven 
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districts males constitute the overwhelming majority of workers. This 
finding was surprising since it was not consistent with the general 
impression during field visits. There is a possibility that a certain 
percentage of women workers “disappear” in the reporting system and thus 
reduce the final figure. Campbell (pers. comm.) reports from his 
experience of social forestry projects in Nepal that the fact that women 
are often paid less than men led to under-reporting of women workers in 
order to retain the differential rate in the pockets of the employers. 


In order to get a more adequate picture of female participation in 
social forestry works this should be seen in relation to their 
participation in other relevant sectors. According to the Census of 
India 1987, out of the total number of agricultural labourers in Orissa, 
68 per cent were men and 32 per cent were women. When we consider these 
figures, the data from the Orissa project may be viewed in a‘ more 
favourable ight. This is all the more so, recollecting that 
territorial forestry is traditionally a male-dominated occupation and 
that social forestry is still quite recent. 


It is also worth noting that the figures of female participation in 
SF activities in the different districts of Orissa seem to correspond 
with the data on their involvement in agricultural activities. In 
general it could be said that in the interior hilly districts with a 
predominantly tribal population, women’s involvement is higher than in 
the lowland, coastal areas with a small population of scheduled tribes. 
(This is not true for one district for which other explanations for high 
female participation have to be found.) In many societies it is only 
the women of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes who work outside 
the home. The divergences between different regions could therefore be 
attributed to socio-economic differences. 


As regards the different components of the SF project, it is 
apparent that women are more likely to work in nurseries than in other 
activities. Thereafter follows reforestation, FFRP activities and 
village woodlots. Women constitute a small minority in rehabilitation 
activities (except in one district) and very seldom work in the 
protection of plantations. 


2.4 Modes of Recruitment of Labourers 


The Appraised Project Document clearly spells out that the 
labourers should be chosen from amongst the poorer and more needy 
sections of society. As stated earlier, the Project Document also has a 
provision that not less than 50 per cent of the daily wage opportunities 
(the daily wages created by social forestry activities) should be 
available to women. It does not specify how the recruitment process 
should be done. 


The formal procedure seems to vary from.one district to another. 
Rather, there is no formalised procedure. Ideally the Village Forest 
Committee (VFC). is supposed to identify the workers who will then be 
approved by the Village Forest Worker (VFW) or-the Social Forestry 
Supervisor (SFS). Since the VFC in some places are non-functioning or 
even non-existent this procedure is not always followed: 
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In some areas the VFC actually does help identify workers. In 
other places the VFW himself selects the labourers. In no instance had 
the VFC all the responsibility for identifying, employing and paying 
workers. A common practice seems to be that the VFW or SFS simply 
spreads the information to villagers through previously well-known and 
reliable labourers that at a certain work site labourers are in demand 
at a specific date and time. Villagers from the project villages and 
surrounding areas will then show up at the work-site and the required 
number of labourers are selected. 


It does not appear that there is generally an oversupply of 
labourers coming in search of work, out of whom some would have to be 
turned away. From certain villages, whoever is available gets 
recruited. This would imply that there were less women because less 
women showed up. The complaint from the project personnel has -been 
rather that at the peak of the work (i.e. during planting), labourers 
have been in short supply because paddy field preparations started at 
the same time. 





rou 0} W ina e plantati 


When asked what would happen if too many workers were to show up, 
the reply from both officials and workers indicated that al] the workers 
would be admitted and that the task would just be finished in a shorter 
time period than planned. 


The main criteria for selection of daily wage labourers, as stated 
by forestry officials as well as by villagers, are that they should be 


able-bodied and reliable. In some cases, where there is a greater 
supply of labourers, a preference is given to workers with previous 
experience jin the forestry sector. Criteria such as unemployed or 


landless poor are rather superfluous since nobody who has sufficient 
land or is permanently employed would come forward for short-term daily 
wage labour. 


The criterion that the worker should be a resident of the project 
villages or living close to the work-site was sometimes adhered to and 


sometimes disregarded. Usually it was only if a sufficient number of 
labourers could not be secured from the village(s) concerned that people 
from outside would be given work. This was one thing which some 


villagers cited as a source of conflict in relation to benefits accruing 
out of rehabilitated or reforested forest. They meant that if any of 
the produce was to be distributed from a VWL or even a reforested or 
rehabilitated area, people who had no claim to the land but had provided 
their labour could come forward and demand a share. 


Very few women interviewed considered the system of selection of 
workers to be discriminatory in the sense that women would be given less 
opportunity to participate i.e. on the pretext that the work was too 
arduous and difficult. 


There is no uniform procedure for selection of nursery workers but 
more stress is being put on previous experience with the forestry 
department, reliability ("good credentials") and that he/she should be 
one of the presently unemployed landless poor. Seemingly, most nursery 
workers have previous experience working as daily wage labourers in 
forestry activities. 


One criterion of selection, not mentioned by officials but sometimes 
stated by the labourers themselves, was the advantage of being a 
relative of a forestry officer. This was said - not only by employed 
workers but also by unemployed ones - to be taken into account, when 
selecting a labourer. 


Some nursery workers had been identified by the VFC members but more 
commonly by the VFW and then approved by the VFC. A few had been 
recruited through the nursery peon. 


A watcher should, by necessity, be a person who lives in close 
proximity to the plantation. Many forest officials stressed that 
reliability was a very important trait to be looked for in a watchman. 
As concerns. watchers, preference usually goes to a person who has been 
previously employed by the Forest Department and who is also known as 
someone who can influence, or be respected by, the villagers. Even for 
watchers who are employed by the Forest Department, the members of the 
VFC have more of a say than in selecting other labourers. 


Under the FFRP component participants are supposed to be selected in’ 
accordance with the principles of the existing programme for Economic 
Rehabilitation of Rural Poor, (ERRP). It seems as if the criteria for 
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selection of the FFRP beneficiaries are quite strictly followed. They 
should be landless. Some of the beneficiaries do have a very small 
piece of land which is not by any means sufficient to live on. They 
should be poor - and they are poor. They should be residents of the 
village. They should be "co-operative and reliable". This has, in some 
cases, been ensured by the fact that the beneficiary or a relative of 
his/hers has previously or is at present working for the Forest 
Department or is related to a forestry official. In some districts it 
was also emphasised that the person should not be a beneficiary under 
any other programme or project, (such as IRDP, ERRP etc.). 


Again, there exists no standard system of recruitment of 
participants. In some districts the VFC identifies and selects the 
beneficiaries. In others the VFW identifies the persons in consultation 
with the VFC, who takes the final decision. In others, the 
beneficiaries are identified by the Block Development Officer (BDO) and 
approved by the VFC. 


When the VFC is nothing but a semblance, although being referred to 
as a functioning body, it usually implies that the VFW, and/or the SFS, 
in consultation with one or more influential villagers, has selected the 
beneficiaries. 


It seems to be clear that as regards the recruitment of labourers 
the objectives stated in the Project Document have been achieved. This 
appears to be so mainly because of the fact that only the poorer and 
more needy sections of society would be willing to come forward for this 
sort of employment. There does not have to be any organised exclusion of 
the better-off in favour of the poor. There has also been little 
evidence of discrimination against women. There is apparently a 
tendency to maximise the number of people given the opportunity to 
participate in most districts in which the project operates. 
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3. EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME OPPORTUNITIES IN THE DIFFERENT 
PROJECT COMPONENTS 





3.1 Nursery Work 


The project document explains that every attempt will be made to 
involve the local people and the communities in the establishment of 
nurseries. 


As can be seen from Table 6, 70 per cent of the nurseries 
established are still of the traditional departmental type raising 80 
per cent of all seedlings under the project. The people who work in them 
are employed as daily wage labourers. They have no other active 
involvement in the project than doing their daily tasks and collecting 
their wage for it. 


According to the Forest Department, out of 531 nurseries 
established in 1985/86, 484 were departmental, 33 were school nurseries, 
11 were established by voluntary organisations and so-called kisan 
(farmer) nurseries did not exist. For 1986/87 the corresponding figure 
gave a total of 1,134 nurseries. Of these, 798 were departmental, 137 
school nurseries, 109 voluntary organisation nurseries and 82 were kisan 
nurseries. Progress has been slower than expected in setting up 
nurseries through schools, voluntary organisations and small private 
farmers. Most of the kisan nurseries are run by men. 


It has been a common belief that in the social forestry project the 
majority of nursery workers are women. In the Orissa social forestry 
project this is not true. Looking at the 1985/86 figures 62 per cent of 
the work-days generated have gone to men, while only 38 per cent have 
been given to women. 


It could well be that it is nothing but a well-nurtured myth that a 
majority of the workers in nurseries are women. It has been said for 
many years and for many different projects all over the country that the 
Forestry Department staff prefer to engage women in nursery operations 
because they are particularly careful and meticulous in handling 
seedlings. The data from the Orissa SF project gives no support to this 
hypothesis. On the contrary, in this project where care has been taken 
to involve women in all components, and in a State where a large 
proportion of the population belongs to the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes from which women traditionally are more inclined to 
come forward for daily wage labour, women still constitute a minority 
even in the nurseries. If employment data for SF projects in other 
states were to be collected gender-wise, and scrutinised in the same 
manner, it is quite possible that a similar pattern would be found. 


Voluntary organisations and schools have set up their own nurseries 
but it should be kept in mind that all salaries for these nursery 
activities are still paid by the project. According to farmers spoken 
to, one reason for not being readily motivated to establish nurseries 
was that they did not seem sufficiently attractive from the economic 
point of view. Another reason given was the simple fact that the 
farmers did not know anything about how to raise seedlings or even that 
the FD would help them to do so. 
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Table 6 
Categories of Nurseries according to Year 


i 


Year 
Types of Nurseries Fe eS le ee et OST 
1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 
po ees 
1. Departmental 183 484 798 
2. By landless, 82 
marginal and 
small farmers 
3. Private Individual 3 5 
Nurseries other 
than above 
4. School nurseries 5 33 137 
5. Voluntary 11 109 
Organisation 
Nurseries 
6. Other Institutions 3 
(Companies, 
Industrial etc.) 
Total: 188 531 1134 


Source: A Note on Orissa Social Forestry Project. Prepared 
by the Forest Department, Bhubaneswar, August 1986 


In cases where people had a vague idea of the income they would 
earn they sometimes felt that it did not appear to be a very good rate 
of return for the utilisation of the land and the labour input. Three 
inter-related factors influencing people’s willingness to take up 
nursery operations were often mentioned. First, it being a _ new, 
previously unknown activity, farmers might be taking a certain risk. 
Second, if a kisan had the required prerequisites for embarking on such 
an operation - i.e. availability of land, sufficient water and good soil 
- the chances were that he/she found more traditional and therefore more 
secure ways of utilising the assets than raising a nursery. Third, the 
Jabour input was also sometimes considered to be used in a more rational 
manner in other works. Daily wage labour, for instance, would, if 
available, bring a more immediate income compared to working for an 
uncertain future income. 
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School nurseries theoretically have a good potential for further 
development, just like voluntary organisations’ nurseries, e.g. those 
run by Mahila Samities (Womens’ Organisations). It is acknowledged that 
the involvement of children is important and essential in educating a 
new generation to plant trees. The main problem with school nurseries 
appears to be the lack of technical know-how resulting in few and low 
quality seedlings, and the question of responsibility for maintenance. 
For instance, during the crucial, hot month of May, when school holidays 
take place, nobody is there to take care of the nursery. There are also 
no direct benefits going to the school-children who are actually doing 
most of the work. 


If the nurseries were made private and their operations 
economically viable, both the project and the people would stand to gain 
considerably, provided there were a market for seedlings in the rural 
areas. At this stage it is only the FD who is prepared to buy seedlings 
and unless private people become highly motivated to take up farm 
forestry on a larger scale, the marketability will remain very low and 
no separate market will develop. Also the questions of quality control 
and delivery of the seedlings are problems which make organisations such 
as the FD and private forestry enterprises unwilling to give up control 
of plant production in nurseries. 


One area of operation which should be further investigated and 
developed is how’ the project could motivate and advise women, 
individually or as members of a women’s organisation, to take up private 
nurseries. When the extension work is insignificant and interaction 
between foresters and villagers is insufficient, the result is 
uncertainty and distrust. If a farmer (or a voluntary organisation for 
that matter) has not been informed of or clearly understood the 
procedure for payments, the basis for calculations and the final profit 
which will accrue to him/her, how can a rational decision be anything 
else than adhering to the traditional occupation? The forest officials 
would have to take time and be patient in informing the villagers that 
they will purchase the seedlings, when planting shall take place, at the 
approved rates after deducting the expenditure incurred by them towards 
the supplied inputs (e.g. polythene bags, fertilisers etc.). The 
calculation of total income divided by actual working days should be 
done to demonstrate to the farmer the actual net profit. 


In at least one of the districts in Orissa, this procedure has been 
well designed. Not only have people been sufficiently informed, but they 
are also receiving the calculated amount on a monthly basis, instead of 
having to wait for 4-5 months and then receive a lump sum. Examples of 
Mahila Samities who had been enticed by the Forest Department to start 
raising nurseries could be found in the field. Some were more, others 
less successful in their pursuits. A few cases could be mentioned in 
order to illustrate the women’s own interest in and motivation for the 
work. These women’s thoughts and opinions were quite representative of 
those of many women met in the field. 


* 
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Example } 


In a nursery which had been raised by a Mahila Samiti, women who 
had previously worked as head-loaders had now received employment 
for at Jeast four months in a year. They were themselves quite 
pleased with the change of work and satisfied with the payments 
they had received. When they intended to take up nursery raising 
for a second year they had managed to convince the forester that 
they should also raise seedlings of sal trees. They explained that 
they particularly wanted to raise sal because once it had been 
planted and grown into a mature tree they would be able to collect 
its seeds and its leaves. From the seeds, if not sold, they would 
extract oi] and from the leaves they would prepare plates to sell 
in the market. 


Example 2 


In another village, a Nahila Samiti composed of nine members had 
been formed at the request of the forester. It was formed 
exclusively to establish a nursery. In one of the member’s own 
words: 


"We were thirteen women who decided to raise this nursery. 
The forester came and asked us to and after a few days of 
hesitation we decided to give it a try. We cleared away 
bushes, collected soi] and prepared a fence. We made our own 
nursery, We collected seeds and raised the seedlings. The 
forester gave us some of the seeds, the ones that we could not 
find ourselves, and he gave us polythene bags. We started in 
February and worked every day for almost five months. We 
rajsed 25,000 seedlings of eucalyptus, acacia, Jacaranda, 
karanj, tentuli, sisho, krishna, and rada flower, sunflower, 
lemon, arjun, mango, jamun, cashew, jackfruit, bandhan, sayan, 
sahai, papaya, neem, cChakunda, gambhari, sal, babu] and many 
many more*. The government had decided which species we should 
plant but we added some. About half the seeds came from them 
the rest from us. We were going to plant some of the seedlings 
ourselves so we dug pits and used the soil] to put in the 
polypots. In March we watered a lot and provided compost 
which had been given by the Forest Department. In the end of 
June and beginning of July the villagers took seedlings from 
us. The school took some. People from nearby villages also 
came. The forester had arranged it well. But we received no 
payment until quite some time later and then, we were so 
surprised, only 393 Rupees per person". 


She went on to tell the story and the other members filled in. They 
were al] very upset by the fact that they felt the payment they had 
received was totally itnadequate in relation to the work they had 
undertaken. The women all related how deceived they had felt. Their 
expectations had been exaggerated and when they received the 
stipulated payment the result was.that they felt cheated. One acre 
of revenue department land had been allocated to them and the 


A list of common trees in Orissa and their local and scientific 


names is included in Annex 5 
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women had, of their own accord, planted 5000 seedlings on this piece 
ot land. The trees, they had been assured, were supposed to become the 
property of the village. Now most of the seedlings had been badly 
browsed and probably not even half would survive. When asked what had 
happened, why they had not taken care, they unanimously explained that 
they had lost interest. They felt deceived and betrayed and wondered why 
they should take care and maintain the plantation themselves. They 
stated that they had been used and misused by the Forest Department. 
When rafsing the nursery they had worked so much for so little pay and 
their motivation and concern had been lost in the process. 


In the first case, one of the objectives stated in the APD, that 
of giving employment to head-loaders, had actually been achieved and the 
women had also managed to take part in the decision-making process. 
Common to both cases was the enthusiasm with which the women initially 
took part in the project. Unfortunately, due to lack of information or 
too low payment, the latter case was a failure. Had they been well 
informed, their expectations would have been more realistic and they 
would not have been disillusioned. The fact is that the women had 
received a little bit more than the stipulated 0.18 per seedling. If 
they had known the actual amount of money they were to receive they 
would either have organised their work differently and more efficiently, 
or they would have grown something more remunerative. 


3.2 Reforestation and Rehabilitation Components 


The APD says that this scheme is designed to reforest and 
rehabilitate degraded and deforested areas which are classified as 
Protected Forest and Reserved Forest "B" class, the aim being that these 
areas are supposed to generate forests and trees for the benefit of the 
villagers. It is hoped to create an intensive forest production system 
in co-operation with the villagers. Also, for this component, the 
creation of a VFC and the establishment of a Joint Management Plan (JUMP) 
are necessary prerequisites for any operations. 


The JMP defines the joint agreement between the forest authorities 
and the villages concerned. It constitutes the instrument for the 
execution of the Social Forestry Project in the villages. The Plan is 
prepared in co-operation between the VFC and the VFW and is supposed to 
specify input and output distribution between the FD and the VFC as well 
as within the village. The JMP is supposed to specify among other 
things the rights of the villagers, the distribution of 
responsibilities, silvicultural methods, production conditions and the 
Principles for distribution. 


As regards the reforestation and rehabilitation components, the APD 
further states: "Implementation of this component might affect the 
head-loaders and the basis for their activities. The Joint Management | 
Plan must therefore recognise that head-loading ts an important 
‘self-employment’ resorted to by the poorest section of the rural 
Population and in many instances the only livelihood available. The 
component design should safeguard this socially recognised practice of 
‘self-employment’ and make possible its continuation until other and 
more rewarding income earning opportunities make the hard and small 
rewarding headloading trade obsolete”. 
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This type of work, to the ordinary villager, is no different from 
working as a daily-wage labourer in territorial forestry. The activities 
performed include pitting, planting, sowing, hoeing, weeding, 
application of chemicals and fertilizers, fencing, etc. The good 
intention of extending the people’s role from that of being consumers 
only to also becoming producers of forests has not been as successfully 
realised as was hoped. From the worker’s point of view one day’s work is 
being performed for which he/she will later receive one day’s wage (or 
piece-wage). Seldom was a labourer encountered who actually perceived 
that the work that was being done was for his/her own future benefit. 
Neither could any of the workers interviewed specify how the produce 
from the reforested and rehabilitated areas should be distributed in the 
future. More often than not they simply seemed to regard the forest and 
its produce as belonging to the Forest Department even if they knew that 
the social forestry project was in operation. 


It also seemed as if the Joint Management Plans established were 
not very explicit when it came to the distributional aspects. Even in 
cases where the equitability in distribution was emphasised there was no 
system specified for the process of distribution. 


On the other hand, it was quite reassuring to come across almost no 
complaints in relation to reduced availability of grazing grounds, 
fuelwood and other forest produce. Contrary to what is often the case in 
other on-going social forestry projects generally, people were not of 
the opinion that the project activities had in any way reduced their 
access to this type of activity. 


3.3 Village Woodlots 


The APD has explained the- main concept of the Village Woodlot 
component as follows: 


"The project shall support the villagers, or part thereof, to 
organise themselves to carry out a tree plantation programme for the 
benefit of the villagers. The project support will consist of technical 
assistance, seedlings, finance for employing the villagers for 
establishment of the plantation and extension, all aimed at, eventually 
enabling the villagers to run the plantation by themselves for meeting 
their own needs." The VWL component was thus seen as a way of utilising 
degraded community land for village plantations with an aim of fostering 
a process of villagers’ participation in long-term resource management. 


Different silvicultural models have been used in and within the 
different districts. They range from mono-cultures to mixed plantations, 
some of which exhibit a great variety of species including fruit trees, 
but no VWLs based on intercropping were found. In some VWLs fodder 
grasses were grown. Grass (fodder) is the only immediate benefit which 
the people have so far derived from the woodlots. No uniform procedures 
for distribution seemed to exist. It was not possible to judge if 
different models had a different impact on the local employment or the 
production of locally useful or marketable produce, but this is an area 
which it would be interesting to study further. 
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It should again be noted that the real immediate benefit to people 
has been in terms of employment. It is not always clear in the minds of 
the people that the work has actually been done on their own land and 
for their own benefit. Like the procedures for harvesting and 
replanting, the distributional aspects are, if they are discussed at 
all, equally unclear. There is an obvious risk that ad hoc decisions 
will be taken concerning how to harvest plantations and distribute 
produce, unless sufficiently clear guidelines are established. 


3.3.1 Future use of produce from Village Woodlots 


Some representative examples of more or less successful VWLs and 
the way in which the villagers concerned propose to use the future 
produce may illustrate the participants’ intentions. 


Example_1 


A big village woodlot belongs to a poor village. Five members of 
the VFC are supposed to decide how the future benefits will be 
utilised. It fs already decided in the minds of the leading people 
that part of the money ‘should be offered to the village deity while 
the other part of the profit should be distributed amongst the 
whole population. It becomes clear from the discussion that the 
intention js to sell all the produce - nothing is to be retained by 
the villagers themselves - and moreover that they never considered 
the possibility of distributing the wood itself to people. It also 
becomes obvious jin the course of the discusston that they do not 
know to whom to sell the produce, when the time comes, how much 
they could reasonably estimate that they would receive, nor how 
they will actually distribute the profit among the villagers. The 
relation between how much profit would be spent on the village 
deity and how much on the villagers remains to be decided. The 
scheduled tribe population in the village was aware that the 
profits from the VWL were also to be distributed amongst them but 
not that it was already decided that part be offered to the village 
deity. 


Example 2 


In one large village the village leaders had decided that all the 
profit from the plantation should go to finance some of the 
development work which the village needed. More specifically, the 
money should be spent on building a library. The twigs and smaller 
branches which could not be sold were to be given free of charge to 
those villagers who showed up at the site. Everyone was allowed to 
take as much as he could carry. But no cartloads were allowed. The 
leaders omitted to mention that probably not more than 10 per cent 
of the villagers were literate and that they had not been asked 
what they wanted to do with the profit from the plantation. 


Example 3 


One village had a very impressive VWL planted in 1985/86 and 
expanded in 1986/87. It was a mixed plantation, well protected and 
with a very high survival rate, The villagers were all] aware that 
most of the trees should be harvested in 7-10 years time. Fruit 
trees and some other species should be left and never cut down. 
They also knew exactly what rights they had as to collection of 
fallen leaves, branches and twigs in the future. Grass had already 
been cut by those people who had cattle but no grazing grounds, It 
had not yet been decided if they were to sel] the wood or keep it 
themselves. Neither had any decision been taken as to how the 
benefits should be distributed. A VFC had been formed in the 
village and a big meeting, at which many villagers, including some 
married women, had assembled to discuss where and how to plant. 
What to plant had been decided by the foresters but the people here 
seemed quite content with the choice. One woman was a member, 
although only on paper, of the VFC, as well as two scheduled caste 
men and one scheduled tribesman. The latter three had all actively 
participated in the two meetings which the committee had convened. 
When asked how the benefits would be distributed in the future they 
replied, “how could we know already today how much money the trees 
will fetch at least seven years from now. We don’t know how many 
trees will Jive and how many will die. We don’t know if they will 
be fat or thin or how much they will fetch in the market. 
Furthermore, we don’t yet know what will be the greatest need of 
our people at that time. It might be they need poles to build their 
houses or that they have no fuelwood to cook their food. In that 
case we Should not sell - at least not al] the trees. On the other 
hand, people here are in a constant need of cash so it could be 
better to sel] it all, but then we have to watch out for the 
contractors’ and merchants’ claws - we are poor people and have 
never sold trees before. How would we know how much we should get, 
how could we know that they do not cheat us?" 


Example 4 


In quite a small village with a functioning VFC and a successful 
VWL the people say the profit from the harvest, when sold, will all 
go to the village primary school. It has been started by the 
village and has so far received no government support. The village 
educated youth (a few) have voluntarily worked as teachers and 
money for the upkeep has come from village funds. The scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribe population remain in the background in 
this village but it seems the few spoken to felt that supporting 
the school and a permanent teacher would be a good idea. It 
remains to be seen, though, how many of the poorer families can 
afford to let their children go to school. Boys may attend but 
many girls will probably, as tn the past, remain in their homes to 
look after siblings and help with domestic chores, The more 
influential people of the village claimed that already al] the 


village boys and most of the girls were attending the classes 
almost daily. 
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Example 5 


Some villagers from a large scattered village were not aware they 
had a woodlot. In another section of the village a group of 
harijans knew they had a village woodlot; they had worked as daily 
wage labourers to establish it. They believed that the woodlot 
belonged to the Forest Department and al] the gains would go to 
them. 


Example 6 


In another instance a village had a VFC composed of seven people 
(no women but one scheduled caste man) said to be chosen because 
they were interested and intelligent people. Here it was decided, 
in a big village meeting (which the women had apparently not 
attended), that everything saleable should be sold at harvest and 
the money should go to the communal fund and be used for a well, a 
bridge and welfare activities. 


Example 7 


One well-kept VWL was not to be cut down at all according to the 
villagers. Only grass, fallen branches, twigs and leaves were to be 
collected. Only if the villagers themselves had a great need 
ofpoles would they consider cutting down a few trees and then 
replanting them (unless they were coppicers.) Their VWL was to 
become a forest! 


The outcome of these interviews and discussions appears to suggest 
that the VFC’s (or the dominant leaders), in some cases, already plan to 
sel] the produce as poles or small timber-fuelwood. What would be left 
then for the local people to procure would be unsaleable lops and tops 
left over from the harvest. There seems to be a tendency today towards 
favouring the sale of wood produced rather than supplying the local 
needs as was envisaged in the APD. If this happens advice will be needed 
on how to prepare marketable products and how to sell them - preferably 
through the villagers without contractors or middlemen. It will also be 
of great importance to ensure that everybody gets his proper share. It 
should be studied in the future how the produce or the money from the 
sale of the produce has actually been used and to what extent the poorer 
people in the society have benefitted. If the panchayat has invested in 
community welfare, what has the impact been on the different sections in 
the society? Guidelines are needed for the distribution of the benefits 
and the profit in order to make sure that the weaker sections are not 
left empty-handed in the process. Agarwal and Narain (in preparation) 
give an interesting example for the success of a one-household (one 
chula)/one share distribution arrangement in a watershed reclamation 
project in the foothills of the Himalayas. 


3.4 Farm Forestry for the Rural Poor 


The aim of this activity is stated to be "to enable landless 
families to practise intensive forest farming on Government surplus land 
in and around the villages. (...}). The concept involves a system of 
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selecting landless villagers and assigning them usufruct rights to 
produce. The intention fs that the FFRP will enable poor landless people 
to be engaged in a land-use programme which, after some years (say four 
years), will yield a complementary income as well as make good use of 
presently unused surplus land". Under this rather limited scheme the 
beneficiary was supposed to be supplied with seedlings, fertilisers, 
pesticides and wages for the necessary work on the land, as well as for 
the maintenance of the plantations the first few years. 


In order to provide the beneficiaries with a sustained income, the 
APD also advocated the development of silvicultural methods and 
intercropping. It was envisaged that the trees planted would start 
giving returns from the fourth year onwards. Protection of the 
plantation was to be carried out by the beneficiaries themselves with 
the support of the VFC. 


The implementation of this component seemed to be extremely varied 
from district to district, apparently depending not only on the 
availability of land but also on the commitment and interest of the 
foresters concerned. It was stated that in some instances a good deal of 
commitment on the part of the forester was required just to initially 
identify the land and get the needed clearance from the revenue 
department. The scarcity of land and the difficult and time-consuming 
process of identifying it have been a great problem and an impediment to 
the implementation of the component. 


As shown in Table 7, during 1985/86, in all the nine districts, 515 
persons became beneficiaries under the FFRP scheme. One district had 102 
beneficiaries while another had only 8. Although this is the smallest 
component of the project, it is also the most labour-intensive one. In 
1985/86, on average, 405 work-days were generated per hectare of 
plantation. 67 per cent of these were given to men while only 33 per 
cent went to women. Generally, an overwhelming majority of the 
participants, whether they were the beneficiaries themselves or just 
working on the FFRP land, have been men. Only one district displays a 
majority of women workers. Where women have become beneficiaries this 
is probably so because of a deliberate attempt by the forestry officials 
to involve women in this particular component. 
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Table 7 


Work-days generated, persons employed and 
assigned usufruct rights in the FFRP component, 1985/86 


— OO OO CC OCC — ESSE 





DISTRICT Work-days Persons Persons assigned Average days 
generated employed usufruct rights worked/person 

Balasore 1,954 261 10 7,5 

Bolangir 3,475 N.A. 10 

Cuttack 6,862 610 8] 11,2 

Dhenkanal 7,786 386 60 20,1 

Ganjam 18,484 102 84 181,2 

Keonjhar 4,458 N.A. 8 

Puri 16,967 N.A. 80 

Sambalpur 39,177 914 102 42,9 





Source: The Employment Questionnaire 


Although information concerning the number of persons employed was 
only available for five districts, this data seems to indicate that 
while some districts do not employ a great number of workers in addition 
to the beneficiary, in others more than 80 per cent of the work-days 
generated were given to someone other than the beneficiary. Most of the 
FFRP beneficiaries encountered seemed to be landless or to have very 
little land (less than 0.4 hectares) which was generally of low 
productivity. In some instances the beneficiary himself did not have 
land in his name but his family had land on which he also worked for 
payment in paddy. In no case did a beneficiary have enough land to live 
on. Most frequently the beneficiaries encountered belonged to the 
scheduled castes or scheduled tribes. 


As a general rule the land allocated under the FFRP component was 
0.4 hectare of varying quality. The plot was always located at walking 
distance from the village. (Only in two instances had the beneficiaries 
received less than 0.4 hectares of land). In some places, a large number 
of beneficiaries (even up to 20) had been allocated plots in one 
consecutive strip of land. In other areas, there were lone beneficiaries 
surrounded only by wasteland or privately owned land. It appears that in 
areas where many beneficiaries had land together they had less 
complaints about problems with grazing and did not express so much fear 
of losing either trees (to thieves) or the land (to the Forest 
Department). 
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Quite a few beneficiaries claimed a relationship to a forestry 
official, although most often a distant one. Almost without fail they 
also had some previous experience of work in forestry activities. 


The organisation of work on the FFRP jJand also varied greatly. Work 
taking place under the FFRP component is still mostly paid employment. 
The beneficiary is actually employed by the Forest Department to do work 
on the land he/she has been allocated. It has been mentioned earlier 
that usually the labour input seemed to come from the beneficiary 
himself. But instances were encountered in which the beneficiary had 
himself employed labourers to do the work, either along with himself or 
on theis wwe. In these cases the Forest Department was said to have paid 
the labourers acetirdingly. An FFRP beneficiary employing workers to 
work on Vand g)2ecated to him/her (while he/she might even be working 
olseuteaet must be contrary to the aim of the component and should be 
remedizd. 
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Another common procedure was for the Forest Department to bring 
workers for certain tasks (this was done, for instance, in the case of 
ploughing, something which could have been done by the beneficiary and 
his. family). In one or two instances, labourers were even brought in 
from ; other villages, while other tasks were performed by the 
beneficiary. The beneficiary also often utilised the labour of his 
family members, and it appears to be uncommon for the FD to pay wages to 
more than one family member. 


There was also one case in which the beneficiary worked er 
with some employed labourers in the field. The FD then aid the one her 
the employed labourers but the beneficiary was told that he was working 
on his own Jand and should not request to be paid for such work. The 
other beneficiaries under ‘the FFRP component in the same village 
confirmed that this was the ‘practice and, as the foresters had told 
them, the instructions received from the project. 
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Neither did there seem to exist a uniform procedure for which 
inputs the Forest Department would pay. Most, but not all, forestry 
officials stated that the beneficiary could "cost the project" the sum 
of Rupees 5,000 in the first three-year period and after that he would 
have to pay the costs and/or do the labour on his own account. It was 
generally claimed that Rs.3,500 could be incurred in the first year, 
1,000 in the second and 500 Rupees in the third year. 


A variety of systems for what the Forestry Department would or 
would not defray in terms of inputs was also displayed. In certain 
places, some officials procured fertilisers and pesticides, others did 
not. Quite a few beneficiaries complained that they had to pay for this 
themselves. Some paid for seeds for a second crop (rabi crop) others did 
not. In most cases the Forest Department replaced the casualties, in 
some instances they failed to do so. Sometimes they paid daily wages for 
watering and weeding, in some places they refused to do so. Usually they 
paid the cost of the labour input for planting crops a second year but 
occasionally they claimed this was the responsibility of the beneficiary 
him/herself. 


In almost all cases the Forest Department left it to the 
beneficiary to protect the plantation after establishment. Although most 
beneficiaries were quite aware that this was in line with the 
instructions received regarding the implementation of the project, this 
was one of the greatest problems they encountered. It appeared to be 
less of a problem in those places where a number of beneficiaries had 
received plots adjacent to each other. 


A few incidences of well-organised co-operation in protection could 
be found. The following cases were common examples of different ways in 
which the protection was taken care of and illustrate the crucial role 
the forestry official’s own principles, ideas and initiatives play in 
the survival of the plantations. 


Example 1 


Four beneficiaries had allegedly been promised that if material 
was procured by them, the labour input would be paid for by the 
Forest Department. The people collected soil, procured kiya 
plants, dug them up, transported and planted them on the border of 
the plantation. It took five long working days and payment was not 
made. 


Example 2 


A lone beneficiary, worrted about stray cattle and goats, 
received three days’ wages for erecting a fence around his plot. 
The material was procured at his own cost. 


Example 3 


In one district, a particular FFRP beneficiary had been compelled 
to protect (without payment) the VWL which had been established in 
the same village. He had been told that he ‘might as well take care 
of that plantation’ which was close to his own. 
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Example 4 


One FFRP beneficiary was also working as a daily wage labourer in 
the nursery while his son was watching over the plantation. This 
person had managed to maximise his employment opportunities with 
the Forestry Department, and had managed to receive wages from them 
almost the whole year round. 


The planting pattern also varies greatly from one district to 
another and sometimes also within the same district. Making a 
simplified generalisation, two different types of common plantations 
were found. In the coastal belt, the sandy soil excluded the possibility 
of planting agricultural crops or a wider variety of tree species. 
Usually these pieces of land had been planted exclusively with 
casuarina. In other areas the emphasis was laid on other tree crops, 
ranging from mixed tree species to plantations predominantly composed of 
eucalyptus. Paddy had occasionally been the only other crop. Many 
beneficiaries were naturally inclined to prefer paddy and were sometimes 
so eager to plant it that they did so even if it was too late in the 
season, which resulted in crop failure. Dal and blackgram seemed to be 
commonly planted. A third pattern can be illustrated by those fields on 
which one could discern the fact that grains, lentils, green vegetables, 
fruits and other agricultural crops had received much more attention 
than the cultivation of trees. One had a feeling entering these fields 
that the farmer himself saw the trees as a necessary evil that would 
become bigger and bigger and finally totally obstruct the growth of his 
crops. 


The yield, and in some cases income received from the agricultural 
crops, has varied from nil up to almost 1,500 Rupees. When crops had 
been raised, and had not failed, beneficiaries apparently became 
encouraged to grow more cash crops and thus receive an income. Two cases 
may illustrate the point. 


Example 5 


- One beneficiary sold the first year’s produce in the market and 
received Rs. 1,300. Some of the produce had also been consumed in 
the house. He had sold black gram, dal and green vegetables, and 
ape mR grow certain other crops which he knew to be desired on 

e market. 


Example 6 


One industrious beneficiary had sold crops from his jand and 
purchased a bicycle to transport future crops to a more distant 
market for higher returns. 


Likewise, the beneficiaries encountered had received anything 
between Rs. 750 and 2,000 in wages. It was evident that the FFRP 
component definitely has a good potential not only for employment but 
also for income generation, maybe more so than any of the other 
components. 


3.4.1 
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Beneficiaries under the FFRP Component 
Example 1 


"I planted here in duly 1985. The Forest Department gave me 
many different species of seedlings including some fruit 
trees. I had also planted a big variety of crops. Black gram, 
dal, oilseeds, pumpkins, brinjal and different green 
vegetables. It gave me a good harvest. We consumed some of it 
in the household and sold the rest. Since I was given this 
plot of land I have received around Rs 2,500 in wages from the 
Forest Department and just about a thousand Rupees from the 
sale of my crops. 


Previously I worked only as a daily wage labourer. We have 
no land. Now I have lived on this land and expect to do so 
another two years. Then I can plant no more crops because the 
trees will have grown too big. But I can lop my trees and sel] 
the loppings. I will of course have to work as an agricultural 
labourer as well. Then after seven or eight years I will 
harvest the plantation. I’m not sure how much money I will 
receive but I hope to buy paddy land so I can live a good life 
tn the future." 


When making an estimate of how much he thought a tree would fetch 
in the future the same farmer guessed at 100 Rupees a tree. He 
claimed that one acre of fairly good paddy land would cost him 
10,000 Rupees and that in order to be self-sufficient he would need 
at least 4 acres (for a five-member household). 


Example 2 


A man in his fifties had become a beneficiary under the FFRP 
scheme. He belonged to the scheduled caste and was almost landless. 
In his household they were eight persons; himself; his wife, his 
mother, his daughter-in-law and her three children. Two of his sons 
had migrated in search of work and his only daughter had been 
married off. The third son cultivated a smal] patch of land (0.2 
hectares) which was located in another village but belonged to the 
father. The man worked as an agricultural labourer. He carried 
soil, ploughed and cut at harvest. According to him the piece of 
land which he was allocated was only half of 0.75 hectare. The 
other half had been given to his brother. He received it in August 
1985. Bamboo and black gram was planted. The beneficiary said "The 
forester wanted a tree field. He gave me 120 bamboos but after 2-3 
months many died. Now there ts only ten to twenty left. He said 
there was a scarcity of bamboo and that they would give good money 
in the future. But I think the seedlings were very young, and not 
yet mature and planted in the wrong season. The forester said they 
would help us to replace them and that they would pay for rabi 
crops. But not yet". 


The Forest Department had arranged with a few workers from a nearby 
village to do some of the labour. The beneficiary and his son also 
participated in the pitting and planting operations. Ploughing was 
undertaken by outsiders employed by the Forest Department. The 
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fencing was done by and at the expense of the beneficiary. He 
also supplied fertiliser at his own cost. He complained that not 
only did the bamboo die but the black gram had yielded less than 12 
kilos. He claimed that was due to the poor soil and lack of water. 
The produce was consumed in the house. This beneficiary had felt 
it was “a pity, a shame ..." All that work for nothing, really". So 
he had decided to utilize his plot of land in the best way known to 
him. The forester did not show up and his promise to replace the 
bamboo had remained nothing but a promise. The beneficiary decided 
to plant on his own. He planted brinjal, banana, sour lady-finger, 
groundnut, sweet potato, pumpkin, melon, ecru and different green 
vegetables. He planted mango, jackfruit, neem, jamun, karanj and 
seedlings from many other species. He had borrowed money from 
relatives to buy seeds, had collected some and had asked nejghbours. 
for seedlings. 


"TIT have only one major worry today, that is if the forester 
comes back and finds his tree field converted. It looks 
beautiful now and this year harvest will be good but the 
bamboos are very few and the other trees still small] and all 
planted on the boundary. Maybe I will not be allowed to keep 
the land, maybe not even the harvest. The forester fs a good 
man but he also 7s scared. He promised me a patta but I have 
received nothing." 


Example 3 


Four FFRP beneficiaries (all adivasis) from the same village had 
been allocated land in 1985 in two different patches about 40 
minutes’ walk from the village. A mixed variety of seedlings had 
been planted. Mustard seed and dal were the crops. The dal, it was 
stated, had given an excellent yield the first year. The cattle and 
goats were now grazing on the field while the cowherd boys were 
watching. According to the beneficiaries the fencing that they 
themselves had erected had fallen down during a cyclone and the 
scheduled caste people of a nearby village had pilfered the sticks 
and twigs. The beneficiaries had asked the forestry official to 
give more land to more beneficiaries in the same patch so they 
could organise to watching of their Jand and still work jin 
agriculture to earn money. This had been denied. "In any case," 
they said, “this is only a field not a patta". 


The greatest impediments to a successful FFRP component seem to lie 
in the uncertainty over the legal right to the land and its produce. The 
farmers, who are all daily wage labourers, are naturally not inclined to 
abstain from daily wages, or forfeit the social security of working for 
a landlord, unless they know with certainty that their efforts on the 
FFRP Jand will yietd them profit in the future. In their eyes, working 
on their FFRP land could mean an unacceptable sacrifice of immediate 
income for what they perceive as an uncertain long-term future gain. 
People who have received some immediate income or profit (in the form 
of, for instance, agricultural crops consumed in the home) are more 
satisfied with the scheme than those waiting for only a treecrop to 
mature. 


The role of the forester and his ability to interact with and 
involve the people in the planning and decision-making process is of 
crucial importance. 
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Therefore, the legal issue must be solved. Foresters must all 
receive training to learn how to interact with villagers and different 
silvicultural models should be tried out so as to ensure that the best 
possible intercropping system can be established. The best system would 
be one in which some yield from agricultural crops can be had the first 
three to four years, after which a number of the trees could already be 

arvested. 


3.4.2 Future gains 


Chambers and Leach in their paper "Trees to meet contingencies: a 
strategy for the rural poor" stress trees as an asset that would help 
poor people meet contingencies. They argue that the fact that the way 
to reduce poor people’s vulnerability is to enable them to gain 
disposable assets which they can use to meet contingencies is often 
overlooked. They claim that trees are used to meet contingencies in 
three ways: , 


(i) through direct use (as for funeral pyres and housebuilding); 


(ii) through planting to anticipate future needs, as a long-term 
insurance and investment (such as dowry and wedding expenses); 
and 


(iii) through sale to cope with crises (such as sickness, disasters 
and food shortages). 


In their analysis, Chambers and teach point out that the 
disadvantages of trees compared with other assets include the lack of 
security, clarity of rights to cut and sell and difficulties in 
marketing. Among the advantages are that they are cheap to obtain and 
establish, that the value increases fast, they are divisible into small 
units to meet exact needs and there is (at least for some species) 
regeneration after disposal. 


From discussion and interviews with many villagers it is clear that 
people in Orissa apparently believe that it takes anything between 5 and 
25 years before they can harvest the plantation and that one tree 
(usually eucalyptus) will fetch anything between Rs. 10 and 300. 


The farmers either think the produce has to be sold to (or through) 
the Forest Department or that the forestry officials will help them to 
contact a contractor or merchant. 


It seemed to be next to impossible for most people to estimate how 
much their particular trees would fetch at the time of harvest. But they 
all had the same very clear ideas of what the money procured should be 
used for. Almost without fail they answered that they intended to buy 
agricultural (paddy) land in order to become self-sufficient and to 
avoid having to depend upon daily wage labour in the future. 


Only in the case of a serious disaster would they utilise the money 
for other purposes. Most beneficiaries intended to cut down ("if we can 
decide that on our own") all the trees at one time. That would fetch 
them a lump sum of money. Only in case there had been, for example, a 
bad drought did they envisage that they could cut down a few trees for 
domestic use”. They would then sell the trees and buy grain, in order to 
eat. 
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Nobody stated that they would actually keep the trees for their own 
purposes, to be used as poles or fuelwood. Some money, it was stated, 
might have to be spent to pay back debts and in case of a funeral or a 
daughter’s wedding when dowry had to be paid - the gain from the trees 
would come in handy. Two beneficiaries telling almost exactly the same 
story, as was heard over and over again from many different people, can 
best illustrate the point. 


Example 1 


"I don’t know yet if we are allowed to cut down the trees 
any time we want. My husband says the forester wil] take care 
of it, probably when they are about ten years old. The 
casuarina is not good but the acacia and eucalyptus will give 


money. Maybe 15 Rupees for an acacia tree and 40 for the 
eucalyptus. I don’t know. It is better to cut down all at 
once - then we will buy agricultural land. We wanted to 


cultivate paddy on this land but we were not allowed. The 
villagers hadn’t recognised the JTand as ours: - It 7s your 
responsibility to fence the land if it’s yours, not ours to 
keep the cows and goats away, they said. The sabay grass that 
was planted and most of the casuarina were al] eaten and 
died. If we had planted paddy this wouldn't have happened and 
we would have got something every year. I don’t know if we 
have to share what we get with the Forest Department, but if 
we get enough we will buy paddy-land. One acre of good land 
will cost 12-15,000 Rupees, but for very fine land we would 
have to pay 18-30,000. Three acres at Jeast is needed to live 
on. We are a family of five. We took a Joan two years back 
of 200 Rupees. Today we owe the man 400. I don’t think we 
shal] cut single trees, only if there is a bad drought and we 
desperately need the money to buy grains. Otherwise they 
shall all be kept to buy us our own Jand and maybe prepare a 
cowshed or remodel our house." 


Example 2 


"We will buy paddy-land when we sell the trees, That’s what 
we wanted in the first place. I was happy to get land but 
what I want fs agricultural land and not a forest, There is 
one other good thing. I know I can get my daughter married 
off. I have to buy a cycle for 700-800, a watch for 200, a 
radio for 300 and cooking utensils and clothes. Before I was 
given this land the only way we would have managed that was if 
one of the family had gone to serve in a rich .man’s 
household. 100 Rupees a month could have been saved from 
that. Now I’m a happy man." 


Another common belief which this investigation could not fully 
substantiate is that there are basically different preferences among men 
and women in regard to, firstly, which species to plant; secondly, the 
use of produce and, thirdly, utilisation of profits from produce sold. 


In a report to the Wortd Bank, "Social forestry experience in India 
and Nepal: A review of community woodlots, the involvement of women, and 
the introduction of wood-saving devices in the various projects", 
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Augusta Molnar has stated, like many others, that women think in terms 
of domestic consumption while men want a lump sum in cash. She also 
relates that men have a preference for receiving a lump sum in cash 
"significant enough in size to be banked for a special expenditure or 
adequate to spend on land or some other more permanent good", which 
"obviates any improvement in the nutritional condition of the family, a 
concern placed in highest priority among women". The impression during 
field visits was-that women did not mention the nutritional status ofthe 
family as a priority area, nor the use of the wood produced as fuelwood, 
but rather to maximise their income. It is possible that the replies 
would have been different had the project operated in the 
drought-stricken areas of Phulbani, Koraput and Khalahandi. 


Not a single beneficiary mentioned other ideas of how to use the 
money in a productive manner, except that of buying agricultural land. 
Nobody envisaged spending part of the profit on further tree planting. 
This raises the question of whether there is a future for trees after 
harvest. 
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4. CRITICAL AREAS IN THE STRUCTURAL FRAMEWORK OF THE PROJECT 


No employment situation can be properly analysed without putting it 
into the framework of the environment and the socio-economic structure 
in which it is -operating since the institution of this structure will 
determine the employment effect. This chapter will therefore briefly 
highlight a few of the areas critical for the social forestry project’s 
employment impact on the people concerned. 


4.1 Village Forest Committees 


According to the APD, Village Forest Committees were to be 
specially created for the project. It states the aim to be "to support 
the creation of a responsible and competent body in the villages which 
will gradually assume more and more independent management of the 
village forests". The Village Forest Worker was to have the initial 
responsibility in assisting the villagers to create the VFC and the 
committees were to be the counterpart of the Forest Department in each 
village or cluster of villages. A statutory provision was included in 
the Orissa Village Forest Rules that the VFC should contain, as far as 
possible, "persons representing scheduled tribes or castes, woman and 
landless categories". The female representative should, it was said in 
the APD, but not in the Village Forest’s Rules, preferably belong to the 
NWFP dependent group. 





Village Forest Workers in the Field 
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This report will not go into further detail about actual 
functioning of the VFCs. Suffice it to say that al] stages and forms of 
organisation of the VFC can be found in Orissa. There are organisational 
set-ups existent on paper but non-functioning in reality, there are 
committees set up with or without inclusion of any of the specified 
categories of people. There are committees meeting seldom and often, 
committees in which weaker sections dare to speak and committees in 
which they do not. There are groups that take decisions and others that 
just discuss. In short, there are non-, mal- and well-functioning VFCs 
in Orissa. 


Keeping in mind the socio-economic structure of the villages in 
which the project is operating, it is unrealistic to think that it will 
be an easy, or even possible, task to create a new body based on the 
local institution which will actually have a sincere and honest bids in 
favour of the poor. The panchayat is an administrative rather than a 
traditional decision-making body which covers quite a large population. 
Generally, the panchayat chairman and other officiating members are 
accustomed to making decisions without extensive discussions with the 
villagers. The power structure in the villages tends to be biased in 
favour of landowners and other well-to-do people. When these leaders 
become President and members of ‘the VFC it is only natural that the 
power-structure is again reflected in the functioning of the committees. 
In most instances, women, as well as the representatives of the 
scheduled castes and tribes, if they are members at all, either do not 
get summoned to meetings or become mere figureheads with no 
decision-making power at all. Also the VFC President, besides being a 
powerful and influential person, quite often involved in politics, 
usually also owns a substantial amount of land and people not only have 
respect for him but may also be frightened of him. He is likely to be a 
busy man with little time to spare for activities which are of no 
interest to him and little reason to be exceptionally keen on social 
forestry. Thus at worst the VFC could be labelled an-essentially 
fictitious organisation and, even when functioning, seldom 
representative of its community. Some participants voiced their opinion 
as follows: 


Example 1 


“In our village, one of the leaders, a politician, suggested 
names of nine people to be included in the VFC. Nobody dared 
oppose him and in this way all the people were selected. One 
waS a ward member, one a committee member. The school teacher 
was also chosen, but nobody from among us ordinary people." 


Even when the committees have held meetings and when the 
different communities have been represented in the committee as 
well as in the meetings the people have experienced no real 
involvement in the decision-making process in any case. 
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Example 2 


"The foresters had decided that a VWL should be established 
tn our’ village. I think that they must have discussed it with 
the pradhan. The location had been decided and the species 
were to be decided according to the suitability of the soil, 
the forester told us. He didn’t ask us if we knew what was 
suttable, although we have been cultivating this soil for such 
a long time. Everything had been decided before the meeting 
took place. We were asked nothing because we had been summoned 
there only to listen". 


Many women felt that they had no place in these committees nor in 
the meetings. Traditionally a woman of their community would not 
take part in meetings, maybe not even go outside the house. They 
wanted to leave the matter of social forestry to their husbands. 


Example 3 


Some women complained that meetings take place without women. 
This was so simply because women were not yet summoned to the 
meetings. The meetings, according to them, had been held 
occasionally but no one had informed them in advance of when and 
where. A woman said - "we are just told to sign with our names, 
nothing else and sometimes we are called upon when visitors come". 
She continued, " We would like to attend, we do have things to say, 
we would like to know more, but how can we go unless we get 
summoned? It is just not possible for us". 


It was also. striking how few of the committee members 
interviewed were actually well acquainted themselves with the 
social forestry project. It was not uncommon to encounter even 
active members who could not describe the difference between 
territorial forestry and social forestry. One could also come 
across VFC members who did not know how to procure seedlings under 
the farm forestry component to plant on their own land. 


4.2 People’s Participation 


It comes as little surprise that it has proven difficult to make 
people aware of the SF project and to motivate them to participate in 
any other way than doing the work they are paid for, when even the 
bodies created as the counterpart to the Forest Department have not been 
sufficiently motivated, nor given responsibility to actively engage in 
the decision-making process. Nor does it come as any surprise that 
VFC’s are not always motivated when many of the foresters who are 
supposed to help establish them are themselves not always fully aware of 
the objectives of the project. We have to keep in mind the high 
physical targets that the foresters have to strive for. It is a simple 
fact that often they just do not have time to interact, discuss and 
motivate people. 


The training and extension system had not adequately served its 
purpose. Both foresters, VFCs and people were in. need of more training. 


At the time of the inquiry, a training study was also taking place 
and several initiatives had been taken to improve the situation. 


Concerning the actual participation of women in the project, a 
great deal has already been said but the problem remains. Very special 
considerations to involve the women in the project have been included in 
the project design and in project documents from the beginning. It was 
ensured that special emphasis would be placed on following the 
involvement of women, their participation etc., in monitoring and 
evaluation of the project. The APD, for instance, aimed at giving 50 
per cent of the work opportunities and 30 per cent of the available 
training seats to women. 40 female VFWs are being trained, female SFS’s 
are in the process of being recruited and a specific study of women’s 
involvement in the project has been launched. So what, really, are the 
major constraints? 


One wonders how such a _ high target as giving 50 per cent of the 
available employment opportunities to women could have been given in the 
Indian context in the first place. It clearly does not take prevailing 
conditions into consideration. This could only perhaps be achieved in 
certain areas under specific situations and then only after hard work. 


First of all, the socio-economic structure has to be taken into 
account. It should not be regarded as a constraint, but as a fact of 
life, a reality within which the project operates. Women belonging to 
certain castes, women with some education and women who do not have to, 
do not work in the field. Besides, many women cannot take on a 
full-time occupation because they have other tasks to attend to or they 
cannot travel to work’ being carried out in distant areas because they 
have children to tend. 


Data from the project seem to indicate that there is another 
misconception frequently referred to regarding women’s actual 
involvement in heavier work. It has often been stated that men usually 
make up nearly 100 per cent of work-days in pitting while women perform 
lighter work such as weeding, planting and watering. It is usually 
implied or stressed that this is dependent on the differences in 
physique between men and women. Men do harder work, women do lighter 
work. However, both men and women shared the same types of jobs, the 
heavier and the easier ones. It was striking to notice that on certain 
work sites women were seen working almost exclusively both in pitting 
and planting activities. When asked what their husbands, brothers and 
fathers were occupied with, they replied that they were doing the 
arduous work in agriculture (such as ploughing) and in stone-cutting. It 
was suggested by the women that these jobs were also better paid. On 
other occasions solely men were working and women were totally absent 
from the scene. In these instances, women were either planting in the 
paddy fields or they were doing domestic chores, making sal-plates, 
selling fuelwood etc.. Based on observations, interviews and discussion 
with men and women, workers and non-workers in the field, the impression 
is that physical capacity is a secondary consideration in deciding 
whether women should be employed in heavier forestry work or not. 
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It is possible that there could be a positive correlation between 
the number of women working in forestry and the incidence of other 
fairly well-paid labour opportunities in the region. It is possible to 
assume, from these restricted examples, that if there are other 
employment opportunities - which usually fetch a higher remuneration - 
men will seek this employment and women will go to the forestry 
activities. If, on the other hand, the region has a very high incidence 
of un- and under-employment, women will stand less chance of being 
recruited. 


Of primary importance is the availability of other 
income-generating opportunities in the vicinity and a rational decision 
seems to be taken within the household in order to maximise the income 
generated by all able-bodied family members. 


4.3 Protection of Trees 


The APD prescribed that the departmental type of protection - the 
"watch and ward" system - with employed forest guards, was not suitable 
for social forestry. The document suggested instead that local resources 
should be mobilised to organise and to carry out the protection. This, 
the document further stated, was a minimum requirement expected from the 
villagers (in particular with regard to the FFRP and the VWL component). 
It was expected that protection should be worked out between the VFW and 
the staff of the SF project in collaboration with the villagers. The 
project document explicitly stated: 


"If a consensus and a working concept regarding protection by the 
villagers cannot be achieved, it must be regarded as a failure by the 
project”. In exceptional cases the cost of fencing could be provided 
for VWL’'s and in the rehabilitation and reforestation components funds 
were allocated for physical barriers such as trenches. 


It is a fact that today the project is in many cases paying the 
cost of keeping a watcher to protect plantations from grazing and human 
interference. 


Is it then to be considered a failure now that many watchmen are 
actually on the payroll of the project? Maybe it shoutd instead be 
asked whether the APD was being fully realistic in hoping that people at 
an early stage would be well-motivated and prepared to take care of the 
protection. And maybe protection is an important and legitimate 
contribution to employment creation. 


One of the most urgent worries and complaints of the people in 
relation to the SF project was the difficulties they were facing in 
protecting established plantations. In the cases where survival rates 
were conspicuously low, this was most often attributed to failure of 
protection measures, and to no other factors. 
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The foresters were well aware of this problem but unable to solve 
it, since they were caught between the high social objectives inherent 
in the project design and the reality encountered in the villages where 
they work. Different districts and different forestry officials within 
the districts have found an impressive number of variations in arranging 
protection. Some examples could be mentioned: 


In some regions, provision had been made for employing a 
watcher during the first year only and after that the local 
community had taken over the responsibility for protection. 
Occasionally the Forest Department had employed and paid for a 
watchman for a three-year period. 

Certain villages have employed their own watchman and paid out 
of community/village funds. 

The cost of a watchman has in some cases been split by the 
Forest Department and the VFC. 

In one village, two watchers had been employed to protect both 
a VWL and a plantation under the reforestation component. One 
was paid through the VFC with village funds and received 
Rs.300 per month while the other was paid by the Forest 
Department and received only Rs.240 per month. 

Another area had organised the protection on a voluntary and 
rotational basis. Many villagers had been involved in watching 
the plantation. 

The ideal but rare arrangement is that of the village in which 
every villager participated by making his cattle graze 
somewhere else. 

Also in the cases where fences had been constructed, the 
organisation had been quite varied. Sometimes the Forest 
Department had paid for both the labour and the cost of 
material. In other cases they had paid for one or the other 
and there were also instances in which they paid for neither. 
Occasionally, no protection at all had taken place and 
plantations (both FFRP and VWL) were unrecognizable. 


When the latter was the case in a village, this naturally worried 
the local population who did not usually see any other way of organising 
the protection than that of turning to the forester who more often than 
not refused to comply with their wishes. A frequent complaint can be 
cited: 


Example 1 


“Please inform the Forest Department that if they want their 
plantations to survive they should give us provision for 
protection during the three first years. We cannot undertake 
to protect the plantation as long as we have to go for daily 
wage labour. We are poor people. We cannot afford the time to 
protect the field, and we see no reason to organise and pay 
for a watcher from our own pockets. We do this already. We 
protect 30 acres of government forest and our watcher is paid 
by the village panchayat. He receives paddy from all] the 
households and one hundred Rupees a month from the Forest 
Department. We do this so we can hunt, collect firewood, 
seeds, mushrooms and other things from the forest without 
fearing foresters or having to pay them bribes. We could do 
the same with social forestry but why should we? We do not 
know what we will get out of ft. Social forestry is a new 
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thing and we do not trust the benefits supposed to be given 
to us in the future. The VFC called a meeting to decide about 
a watcher, but we could not decide." 


This VFC is worth commenting on since it was functioning and had 
seven members out of which two were women. All members, except one 
were adivasis. They had called more than two meetings and crucial 
issues had been discussed. Still the VWL had been grazed and the 
two FFRP beneficiaries had no trees on their Jand. Only farm 
forestry had really been successful in the village. Many small 
farmers had taken seedlings and planted on their own land. (Many 
fruit trees, gumhari etc; no eucalyptus.) But both the VWL and FFRP 
component had to be considered failures. 


Example 2 
Occasionally one heard comments like the following : 


"We do not need trenches or fences and we need not employ a 
forest guard. People here are sufficiently motivated to keep 
their cattle out." 


4.4 Legal Issues 


The most urgent problem, and probably one of the most serious 
impediments to the full and active participation of the people and of 
securing their trust in the project is the uncertain legal framework in 
which it is operating. 


In the Orissa Village Forests Rules laid down by the Government of 
Orissa 1985, rules and regulations concerning the VFC, management, 
maintenance, protection and sharing of forest produce from village 
forests is laid down. But neither in these rules nor in the Orissa 
Forest Act (Orissa Act 14 of 1972), nor in the JMP, can people find 
strong legal support for their future use over produce or land. 


One district had specially designed a paper, a "contract". Although 
this is not a legally binding contract it at least gives people some 
form of document to refer to, and seemed to be appreciated by the 
villagers. 


As long ,as the villagers face the uncertainty of not knowing their 
actual rights and obligations in respect to the land they have been 
allocated, it will be difficult to motivate them to undertake labour 
free of cost, to protect the land or in general to take the 
responsibility that they would have taken, had the Jand actually 
belonged to them. 


This uncertainty in the minds of the people of the legal aspects 
has also in many places been coupled with a lack of communication 
between the forestry officials and the beneficiary. Where this has been 
the case, most of the FFRP beneficiaries interviewed had no clear 
concept as to their rights to the land they had been allocated. This was 
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one of the most urgent inquiries they had. Was it their land? What would 
happen if the seedlings planted all died and only the crops were left - 
would the FD then come and grab the land including the harvest? What if 
they themselves died before the tree crop was mature enough to be 
harvested - would their wives be allowed to inherit the yield, or only a 
son, maybe not even a son, or what if the man only had a daughter? Was 
the land transferable in the name of any family member or not? 


Some villagers drew attention to the fact that maybe they 
themselves felt reassured by the fact that they were actually the owners 
to the usufruct of the plantation, and maybe the other villagers had 
also by now acknowledged it as a fact, but there were plenty of other 
villages located near theirs in which the people had also previously 
used that wasteland as their grazing ground. Now they came and 
threatened the FFRP beneficiaries by telling them that as long as they 
had no legal binding contract or patta or a written paper stating that 
the land or the usufruct from that land actually belonged to them, how 
could they expect that other villagers should respect this. As long as 
they could not prove any kind of ownership over the trees what could 
they do if somebody came and took them away? 


Often the farmer had not actively participated in the 
decision-making process. That is to say, he/she had had no say in the 
choice of species; no opportunity to sit down to discuss with the 
forester and get his/her queries answered. 


It was obvious, during many field visits, that where committed and 
interested foresters were present, who actually interacted with and not 
only instructed villagers, the people were much better-informed, less 
anxious and more secure. Their fields were naturally also 
better-protected, gave better yields and had a greater survival rate of 
trees. 
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5. CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE PROJECT 

It is interesting and revealing to note that nowhere in the APD is 
there any specific mention of working conditions. Although employment 
is clearly regarded as a social benefit, the conditions for this 
employment seem to have been of no special concern. Emphasis has been 
placed on longer-term objectives, such as the development of local 
capacity and the equitable distribution of benefits, disregarding the 
immediate social impact of the project. 


Also in territorial forestry operations there are at present no 
adequate measures for the safety and health of the labourers. The 
forest workers do not always get the benefit of labour laws and 
labourers engaged in the Orissa Social forestry project are no 
exception. It should be kept in mind that we are talking mostly about 
short-term employment and daily wage labourers who are seldom covered by 
any such laws. 


The nature of work is basically the same in social forestry as in 
territorial forestry, being performed outdoors, under exposure to 
changing weather, heavy physical effort, sometimes in difficult terrain 
and at quite a distance from the workers’ homes, together with frequent 
changes of the workplace and seasonal fluctuations in employment. 
However the most hazardous activities, such as logging work, are still 
absent. 


The conditions of work in the social forestry project are therefore 
not quite comparable with those of the regular employment by the Forest 
Department. Neither is it adequate to compare the working and living 
conditions in SF with those in agriculture. For these reasons, the 
discussion will have to confine itself to the specific working 
conditions in the social forestry project. 


5.1 Systems and levels of wages 


The Orissa Social Forestry Project APD makes no mention of the 
systems and levels of wages to be paid out to workers doing the labour 
under the different components. (But the plantation cost estimates have 
been based on the current minimum wage of 7.5 rupees.) 


Work jis either done on a daily wage-rate or a piece-rate basis. 
From the employment questionnaire as well as field interviews one can 
discern the activities which are paid on a piece-rate basis. All 
districts have responded that pitting is compensated at piece-rate. (One 
district mentioned that sometimes it was also paid at daily wage-rate). 
Fencing and filling of polypots (which includes carrying and setting of 
the pots) was paid at  piece-rates in all but one district. 
Transportation of seedlings was, in two districts always and in one 
sometimes, paid at piece-rates. Two districts organised soil and seed 
cellection respectively on a piece-rate basis. All other activities were 
commonly paid at daily wage-rates. 


Table 8 





Activities commonly paid at piece- versus wage-rate 


Piece-rate Daily Wages 
- Pitting - Planting 
- Fencing - Hoeing and weeding 


- Filling of Polypots - Application of chemicals and 
fertilisers 


- Transportation of seedlings 


Cleaning operations 


Source: The Employment Questionnaire 


The most common practice seemed to be to pay the labourers weekly or 
fortnightly but practice even within the same district differed 
considerably. Only in pitting and planting activities, and occasionally 
nursery work were the labourers, according to the replies from the 
districts, paid daily. Monthly payment was only given to watchmen, 
(sometimes to nursery workers) malis and peons. Only one district 
stated that pitting which was being compensated at piece-rate was paid 
only after completion of the work. This was probably a more frequent 
occurrence than was reported. 


Muster-roll/attendance was supposed to be taken daily by the VFW. In 
some cases a _ labourer was put in charge of keeping the attendance, but 
jit seemed that no system of organising work-leaders was prevalent in any 
district. Nursery foremen were found in some nurseries. 


Actual payment was almost exclusively given by the VFW, sometimes 
under the supervision of the SFS. Only in two districts did forestry 
officials indicate that the VFC was also involved in payment of wages. 
One district said this was the case in fencing activities while the 
other mentioned that in pitting, fencing, planting and other nursery 
work the VFW and the VFC paid the wages. 


Many non-participating landless daily wage workers/labourers were 
living from hand to mouth and could not afford to wait for 7-15 days for 
payment of wages, despite their knowledge of a guaranteed better payment 
in the forestry activities than in agriculture. 


It is not possible to draw any conclusions on the basis of the data 
available regarding wages paid for work carried out at piece-rate versus 
wage-rate. Daily wages in 1986/87 varied from anything between 7.50 per 
day to Rs.10 per day. This was indicated by the districts in response 
to the questionnaire and also confirmed by the workers. The rate has on 
average been stated to be a little higher by the Forest Department than 
by the labourers. 
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In the estimates made by the districts (Table 9), the average 
amounts paid per day’s work were rather high in comparison to what the 
labourers themselves stated them to be. One mentioned almost Rs.23 for 
Males and Rs.19 for females in pitting activities while another 
suggested that a worker, on average, earned Rs.24.5 in fencing. These 
high figures did not correspond to the estimates made by the local 
people. They claimed that they could earn a little more than the 
minimum daily wage if they used more physical effort but only in a few 
activities paid at piece-rate. 


It seems clear that workers on piece-rates can earn more but they 
also have to work more. Responses from the workers seem to indicate 
that they prefer tne daily wage to the piece-rate. 

All districts claim to pay equal pay for men and women in work done 
for a daily wage. A number of women encountered in a few different 
districts claimed the contrary. In piece-rate work the estimates of the 
forestry officials indicate higher earnings for men. 

The levels of payment as stated in the questionnaire, in the 
different activities compensated at piece-rate vary considerably both 
within and between the districts. (See Table 10.) 

Table 10 


Levels of Payment in Different Activities 
Activity Amount paid in Rupees 
Minimum Maximum 


Filling of polypots (including carrying 


and setting) (per 1000) 10 40 
Pitting (per pit) 0.10 0.40 
Fencing (per metre of erected fence) 0.50 8.00* 


Source: The Employment Questionnaire 
*This figure most likely includes the cost of material. 


The physical achievements vary as well. To take one example, in 
pitting both foresters and labourers indicate that the number of pits 
one person can dig in one day ranges widely (from 12 for a physically 
weak woman to 200 for a physically fit man). 


The achievement as well as the rate of payment is naturally 
dependent on the nature of the work. A variety of conditions decide the 
level of payment for piece-rate as well as wage-rate activities (i.e. 
the texture of the soil, the weather, the material, the work tools used 
etc.). Besides this, the socio-economic conditions in the area have to 
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be taken into consideration. In some areas it was not possible to get 
Jabourers at the minimum wage. To overcome this, labourers were being 
paid at the locally accepted rate. In certain cases quoted, this meant 
that the same work had to be done in a shorter period of time, in order 
not to exceed the budget. This led to lower quality, complained some 
foresters in the field. 


It is not only due to labour shortages during the agricultural 
season, that the Forest Department has to pay out higher wages to their 
workers. Often the wage-rate also increases when people in the area 
nave other options, for instance if the project operates in an area with 
other work opportunities in the vicinity. The Forest Department is then 
forced to pay according to the prevailing rate in that specific 
locality. 


With regard to the agricultural season, one farmer concluded that: 
"For less than ten rupees, nobody will go to work. But when there is no 
more agricultural work, people are forced to go to work for 7.50 for the 
government". 


As already stated, very few job opportunities other than daily wage 
labour have been created by the project. A few watchers have received 
employment. According to the information given by the districts in 
1986/87 only 12 watchers (including one woman) were reportedly being 
paid by the project regularly all the year round. They were receiving 
between 240-300 rupees/month. Other watchers were paid on a daily wage 
basis and not inciuded in the data obtained. It is difficult to 
estimate the actual number of watchers, even more so since many of them 
probably work part-time. 


Other problems in relation to wages also need to be discussed. 
Because of inherent difficulties in the reporting system, a certain 
level of corruption is facilitated and maintained. In discussions with 
villagers, it has not been uncommon for the Forest Department to be 
accused of certain corrupt practices. In some instances these 
accusations can be easily put aside. There are plenty of reasons why a 
villager would want to cast suspicion on the Forest Department as such 
or on a specific forester. Firstly, as everyone knows, the role of the 
foresters has previously been one of guarding the forest against the 
people rather than guarding the people’s interests in relation to the 
forest. There has been, and quite often still is, a mutual distrust in 
ability and credibility between foresters and villagers. This 
relationship is slowly changing for the better and in some places where 
sincere and committed officers are actively interacting with villagers 
it has already improved. Secondly, existing bureaucratic procedures 
often impede -a smooth relationship between forester and villager. One 
example of this was evident in the field during the period of the 
study. A government order had been passed that the minimum daily wage 
should be raised from Rs.7.50 to Rs.10. The decision was announced on 
the radio and the message was passed on by word of mouth from one area 
to another and from one villager to another. In some places the actual 
payment was immediately revised accordingly. In other places, the 
officers (in accordance with existing rules and regulations) waited to 
get the special notification from the Forest Department before raising 
the wages. When people receive pay of Rs.7.50 per day and know that 
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they should be receiving Rs.10.00 this naturally creates distrust. It 
is easily understandable that they accuse the forester of putting the 
money into his own pocket. Thirdly, by pointing out to other people the 
excessive demands of an official or a government department, a person 
might hope to arouse sympathy and some financial gains from the 
outsider. 


There were three forms of corrupt practices which were not so easily 
overlooked. They were mentioned by a number of people, independently of 
each other. Therefore, it is worth noting them here. One quite 
commonly stated procedure was said to be that even though officially 
women and men were entitled to equal salary for equal work, in reality 
women received less than men and were also told to keep this secret from 
outsiders. In some cases women even claimed that the wage they received 
(e.g. Rs.5 in 1986/87) was lower than the minimum daily wage . Another 
way of paying people lower wages than officially stated would be to give 
a certain payment (Rs.7.00) during a certain period of time (4 weeks), 
then raise it (to Rs.10.00) during a very short period (1 week) and have 
the recipient sign a voucher stating the payment given to have been the 
higher sum (Rs.10.00) for the entire period. A third possibility 
affirmed was said to be when a labourer failed to show up at the 
work-site (maybe due to sickness) after having already done a few days’ 
work. His pay could then be retained and he would stand no chance of 
retrieving it. 


In all of these cases the villagers, when asked why they did not 
complain, stated that they were either frightened about repercussions, 
like not being allowed to do any work for the Forest Department in the 
future, or just simply replied "what’s the use?" 


5.2 Working Hours 


Working hours naturally vary from one area to another and with the 
extent and nature of the work to be performed. In activities in the 
Village Woodlot, Reforestation and Rehabilitation components people 
usually do not start work before 8 am and do not work after sunset. In 
general they spend between 6-10 hours in the field. Sometimes they have 
one hour’s break for lunch at the site and sometimes they have a two to 
three hour break and walk home for lunch, subsequently working later. 
This depends on the distance from the village to the work-site and on 
the season. 


In the nurseries, working hours are more regular but still vary in 
the different areas. Most commonly, however, people work for eight 
hours, from 8 am to noon and from 2 pm to 6 pm. As two participants 
explained: 


"We start working already at six-thirty in the morning and 
continue to one 0’ clock. Then, most of us go home for lunch while a 
few stay in the nursery to eat and rest. From three thirty to six we 
work again and then I go back home to prepare some food." 


"I start working every morning seven o’clock and take lunch by noon. 
In the afternoons I work from three to five but those who come later 
keep on working until] six or so." 
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In the FFRP component the beneficiaries themselves regulate the 
working hours which often means they work odd hours, that is, when they 
are not doing wage labour at another workplace. 


Since the above-mentioned working hours do not jnclude travel 
(usually on foot) to and from work, or meal breaks, the actual length of 
a full working day will be substantially higher for the average worker. 
Distance to work will be less in the case of the VWL and FFRP 
components. There is no such thing as a normal regular workday, work 
week nor, of course, any entitlement to paid leave. 


5.3 Welfare Services and Social Security Systems 


As is the case for daily labourers and poor people in general, no 
welfare services or social security systems are available to the workers 
in the social forestry project. Services which are of concern to them 
are on-site shelter, rest, drinking and eating facilities, as well as 
health services such as first-aid treatment. 


Out of the eight districts which responded to the employment 
questionnaire, five replied that no facilities at all were provided, two 
that shelter was provided (one of the districts provided shelter for 
watchmen and nursery workers while the other had this facility for 
nursery workers, and participants under the VWL, Reforestation, FF and 
FFRP components). Only two districts affirmed that they provided 
drinking water and that they did so to workers in all the components. 
One district also stated that the FD provided work tools to the workers. 


During field visits, apart from shelter in a few nurseries, no work 
site was observed in which any kind of facilities were provided, nor did 
any interviews or discussions with participants reveal that they had 


benefitted from any such facility. On the contrary, a frequent 
complaint from the villagers concerned just this lack of any such 
amenities. They indicated that the poor conditions negatively affected 


their health. 


People commonly not only brought their lunch (usually consisting of 
rice and dal) - ‘if they had any lunch at all - but also had to carry 
with them drinking water if they wanted to drink during working hours. 
HY ee cases women brought food and water for their husbands at 

unchtime. 


The relationship between low income, poor nutrition, bad health and 
low labour productivity has often been emphasised. Even if providing 
food at the work site is not a realistic suggestion in connection with 
social forestry, just the provision of a clean supply of drinking water 
at the workplace could reduce fatigue, prevent diseases and thus 
increase the well-being and productivity of the workers. 


Shelter was also stated to be a problem. People explained that they 
had no protection against rain, wind and sun. Sometimes work had to be 
interrupted due to heavy rains. Not only did the workers then lose 
valuable working time but, unless their village was nearby, they were 
also exposed to the rains. 
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In one region, peuple complained that they were aware that the 
Forest Department had to supply them with implements such as hoe and 
spades but that so far the forestry officials had refused to do so. The 
villagers were often working with their own tools, sometimes of poor 
quality. The provision of tools of an adequate quality and maintenance 
should lead not only to improved working conditions for the labourers 
but also to higher labour productivity. It might be worthwhile for the 
project to consider supplying the workers with hoes. 


In the report on Working, Living and Social Conditions in Forestry 
of the First Session of Forestry and Wood Industries Committee (ILO, 
Geneva 1985) it is noted that : 


"Social security schemes, if they are to be effective, have to take 
account of the specific nature not only of forestry work but also of the 
forestry work-force with its exceptionally high proportion of seasonal, 
casual and independent workers and piece-workers". It further argues 
that all forestry activities except nursery work are arduous and that 
physical health is of great importance. 


Today there is no such thing as sickness, old-age or employment 
injury benefit for the workers in the social forestry project. Not even 
minimum medical benefits are being provided for them. On the contrary, 
a worker who has worked for only a few days at a particular 
work site and who, due to sickness, does not manage to complete the work 
often faces difficulties in recovering even the wage for the work 
actually done. 


In the nurseries people have to work every day all year round with 
no assured leave on Sundays or even public holidays. Leave on holidays 
will be at the discretion of the forester in charge. A nursery worker 
who falls il] sometimes faces the threat of being dismissed unless 
he/she can send a relative or friend to work in his/her place. 


Accidents at the workplace seem to be rare but the possibility of an 
increase has to be taken into account, particularly in connection with 
the future harvest of the plantations when sharp tools will be used. 
All the same, first aid kits ought to be available. Certain 
precautionary measures also have to be taken, such as safety measures in 
relation to the handling of pesticides and fertilisers. Strict 
instructions and information have to be given to the people in the 
correct handling of these substances. 


Today it appears that in case of accident, disability or even death 
of a worker engaged in social forestry operations, it wil] be at the 
total discretion of the Forestry Department if they want to pay out any 
sum of money for humanitarian reasons. 


The forestry workers are poor and disorganised. There is no such 
thing as a labour or trade union for social forestry workers in Orissa 
and no evidence was found that the workers would have organised any kind 
of social security system of their own accord. 
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It is evident that no special consideration has been given to the 
working conditions of labourers employed under the Orissa social 
forestry project. This is quite understandable from the viewpoint of 
seeing daily wage labour as a stepping stone to the real people’s 
participation and to the development of a_ self-sustained 
employment-generating process. Expecting social benefits for a casual 
workforce would be unrealistic but if it is acknowledged that the main 
involvement of local people has actually been in terms of daily wage 
labour, it becomes necessary to reconsider improving their working 
conditions. Shelter and drinking water at the worksite is not an 
unrealistic demand. 
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6. ALTERNATIVE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


6.1 Agriculture Versus Forestry Employment Opportunities 


One sentence with regard to employment opportunities created in 
agriculture and other relevant sectors has been included in the APD. It 
states: "The distribution of employment opportunities with regard to the 
season of agricultural and other activities in order to facilitate the 
participation of these groups (head-loaders and women) will be 
considered as well.” 


A large proportion of the workdays in the social forestry project 
has been created during the agricultural season. One of the most busy 


periods in forestry - planting - coincides with the peak activity of 
agricultural work. This is unavoidably so because of physical aspects of 
forestry. Only in the nurseries is much of the work being done in the 


lean season and pitting is done before the onset of the rains. 


Many forestry officials complained that labour shortage was a common 
problem, particularly during the agricultural season. It seemed as if 
‘occasionally the problem was so acute that planting had to be delayed. 
(Some planting activities were still ongoing in the month of August, at 
the time of investigation). 


On average it seemed as if wages in agriculture were generally lower 
than in forestry but at the very peak of the harvesting period 
agricultural pay levels would he higher. 


In the agricultural operations, part of the payment was made in 
kind/paddy. Sometimes the whole payment would be paddy. To most people 
this was regarded as an advantage while a few people complained that 
they also needed cash (or more cash). 


Making a choice between work in agriculture or in forestry was of 
course not only dependent on economics. Rather, many people interviewed 
stated that their relationship - a sort of patron-client relationship - 
to the landholder was of such a nature that they were more or less 
obliged to work for the same landholder year after year. This was 
dependent either on them being indebted or needing the social and 
economic security of knowing that employment would be there for more 
than one season. People’s perceptions of the issue are summarised in 
Table 11. 


When discussing labour shortages both forestry officials and 
labourers stressed that many labourers were indebted and were what they 
termed as goti, a sort of bonded labour. Particularly in the critical 
period before the harvest when their own stocks of grain were finished 
and jobs scarce they had to borrow grain for food from landowners and 
other influential people ahd were therefore more or less obliged to work 
on their land. Even if not obliged they might be more inclined to work 
for these people because of the social security inherent in a system in 
which they will again be able to borrow when they have no food. As can 
be seen from Table 11, which exhibits the preferences of people in 
regard to agricultural versus forestry activities, the same phenomenon 
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which is being considered a positive feature in some parts of the state 
and under some circumstances may under other circumstances in another 
area be considered negative. It is also evident from the perception of 
people that the social forestry project operated differently in 
different regions (i.e. in some places men and women receive an equal 
salary and in some they do not). 


One also notes, with regret, the total lack of comments which might 
in any way suggest that work in the social forestry projects implies 
anything other than daily wage labour. None of the respondents gave any 
reply indicating that they were at the same time creating assets for 
their own future benefit. This must be regarded as a failure. 





Women planting paddy 
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The most frequently occurring labour opportunities in the project 
areas apart from those in the agricultural sector are: stone-cutting, 
construction work, loading of trucks, industrial work, work in soil and 
water conservation, work in other forestry operations (such as logging) 
and, in some areas, mining work. It does appear as if most of these 
activities (except work in soil and water conservation) will give a 
higher income. Most of them are also heavier work and predominantly 
male. 


It appears to be the case that when more lucrative opportunities 
in, for instance, stone-cutting and construction work are available, 
people (men) do prefer these to social forestry. 


Otherwise, there has been no evidence that the labour requirements 
for tree growing would conflict with other opportunities for earning 
off-farm incomes. 


As stated earlier, the major local involvement has been in terms of 
employment. The ultimate aim should have been to trigger off a 
self-generating process towards sustained employment opportunities and 
increased pcone for the people. But so far, no self-sustained 
employment generating process can be said to have been created. Still, 
one should not ignore the fact that this employment provides an 
important "last resort" for otherwise unemployed or under-employed 
people. The underemployment is at its peak during the summer season. 
On average people look for wage employment for a period of roughly 4-4} 
months per year. 


It is an important aspect to consider if the project can generate 
any more of its employment during the off-season. Several forestry 
activities, such as soil working for plantation, pitting, fencing and 
raising of nursery stock etc. have been shifted in time so as not to 
coincide with the peak labour-requiring periods in agriculture. Pits 
have almost always been prepared in the dry season so as not to 
interfere with people’s main occupation as agricultural labourers. If 
this sort of levelling could be achieved to a greater extent it would 
provide more stable employment and lead to a better utilisation of the 
labour force. 


The project will soon start generating assets which can give 
additional income to people and in this context it is necessary and 
timely to establish the optimal time of harvest in order to maximise 
both employment generation and the market value of the produce. Wood 
harvesting can take place'during the dry season when demand for labour 
is slack and family income may reach a low point. 


It may be that different silvicultural methods may be required. 
Different _ Spacing and harvesting patterns and another type of 
intercropping could be tried. The system of harvesting should be such 
that it increases local employment generation in the off-season. 


_ It would also be timely to start considering in more detail the 
existing systems and infrastructure for marketing the produce. 
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6.2 Forestry-based self-employment 


Most of the people participating in the social forestry project 
are, to a varying extent, also self-employed, some through subsistence 
agriculture. Having a small landholding which does not sustain a family 
forces people to seek daily wages or other ways of supplementing their 
income. Commonly, families have a number of different sources of income 
and often also engage in more than one economic activity per day. 
Self-employment directly related to the social forestry project includes 
FF - which is not being discussed in this report - and crop and 
vegetable raising under the FFRP component - which has already been 
discussed. 


Common property resources (CPR’s, i.e. resources accessible tp the 
whole community of a village to which no individual has exclusive 
property rights such as: village pastures, community forests, waste 
lands, village ponds, etc. ..) play an important role in enhancing and 
Stabilising income, employment and sustenance of the economy of poor 
rural people. N.S. Jodha has dealt extensively with this 1ssue in two 
papers, "Market forces and Erosion of Common Property Resources" and 
"Common Property Resources and the Rural Poor", based on a study of the 
role of CPR’s in farming systems in dry areas of India. His main 
conclusions include that both their area and productivity are declining 
and not only has large-scale privatisation of CPR taken place during the 
last three decades, but also the major part of the privatised CPR ended 
up in the hands of the non-poor. Furthermore, most of the land received 
by the poor households through redistribution and rural employment 
programmes was also given up by them as they did not have complementary 
resources to develop and use the newly received lands. 


Although the state of Orissa was not included in the study, the 
neighbouring states of Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh were, and there 
are reasons to believe that the results are also significant for Orissa. 


Jodha estimates that the per household per y:1r income derived from 
CPR’s ranged between Rs 530 and Rs 830 in different areas, and that - 
for the poor - CPR’s provided exclusive employment for 43-89 days per 
household. 


He argues that the extraction cost of using CPR’s is low and that 
the main input required in the process is human labour which matches 
well with the labour surplus resource position of the poor. Most of the 
CPR-based activities are neither timebound nor full-time activities and 
people can therefore engage in them without sacrificing alternative 
employment opportunities. 


After fuel, which will be dealt with shortly, fodder is the major 
item for which poor households depend on CPRs. People rely on cattle 
both for milk and dung production; thus animal grazing and collection of 
fodder for sale is important. 
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It has been stated that self-employment is not yet being created by 
the Orissa social forestry project and it was the impression that 
neither has it been reduced by it. In this respect it was particularly 
reassuring that village people hardly ever complained of the project 
having reduced their accessibility to such common property resources as 
grazing and fuel collection grounds. 


A big proportion of the rural households - living in some proximity 


to forests - have the collection of Non-Wood Forest Produce as a 
subsidiary occupation, especially when there are no other labour 
opportunities. Fuelwood is the most important product derived from the 
forests. 


6.2.1 Head-loading 


The organisation of this very commonly found type of self-employment 
is much more complex than recognised in the APD. People collect wood for 
the market and for home consumption. Both women and men take to this 
activity in a big way to secure an income. Not only head-loaders (who 
are usually women), and shoulder-loaders (men) but also bicycle-loaders 
exist in Orissa. It is mainly people from the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribe who sell head and shoulder loads. A_ head-load of 
firewood in Orissa at this time could fetch anything between 4-12 Rupees 
(November 1986). People would normally walk between 4-8 km every second 
to fourth day and would either bring the wood to the market to sel} 
themselves or sell to middlemen either in the market or to those who 
came and collected in the village. 


A head-load - (25-40kgs.) would normally last around four days for 
an average family (5-6 members). 


From certain villages/areas the women do all the collection of 
firewood for home consumption while the men collect the firewood to be 
sold for cash in the market. Since it was quite commonly found that men 
were engaged in shoulder-loading a representative example of the way in 
which this activity was organised is given below. 


Example 1 


In a village with a population of approximately 80 families around 
50 male daily wage workers are said to derive an additional income 
from shoulder-loading. Out of these, 10 claim it to be their main 
income. Once or twice weekly they go the hill areas to collect the 
fuelwood. They bring their axes, allegedly to cut up bigger branches 
which have fallen down. At four in the morning they set out on the 
Journey which takes around three to four hours on foot. Around four 
hours are Spent in the forest collecting the fuelwood. They reach 
their village again by four in the afternoon where they take their 
bath and have a late Junch. Then the men proceed to the nearest 
market place where after another hour's’ walk they spend around two 
hours selling their shoulder-load. If they are lucky, customers are 
there, otherwise they will have to sell their load for a cheaper 
price to a middleman. In any case the shoulder-Joad (estimated to 
weigh 40-50 kg) will not fetch more than Rs.9-10. Long after dusk 
they return to the village after a 17-hour work-day. The womenfolk 
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in the same village collected aj] the fuelwood for home 
consumption. Every four or five days they would go to a nearby 
forest area. Here they would find smaller twigs and branches and 
could in a few hours’ time gather a head-load of 25-30 kgs. 
Altogether they would spend between five and six hours, including a 
two-hour walk back and forth. For a family of what they stated to be 
normal size ( 5-7 persons), this amount of firewood usually lasted 
four days. The women said they had no problems gathering the 
firevood except that they spent longer hours doing so now than they 
had done in previous’ years. The men, on the contrary, complained 
that a smal] sum of money (a bribe) had to be paid both to a 
forestry official and to the forest guard in order to be allowed to 
collect. 


Example 2 


In another village men were not involved in the collection of 
fuelwood at all. Women collected both for domestic and sale 
purposes. They supplemented their own fuelwood with cowdung and 
agricultural waste in order to sel] off some of the wood for badly 
needed cash. 


6.2.2 Other types of self-employment related to NWFP 


Besides fuel and fodder there are a number of other types of Non 
Wood Forest Produce which are being collected for home consumption and 


for sate. The collection and processing of NWFP provides for a 
substantial amount of self-employment to the poor households, and is 
mainly being undertaken by women. It is difficult to estimate the 


actual extent of work-days generated or income derived from,these 
activities but, according to Walter Fernandes et. al. (1984)°, the 
average annual income earned through the sale of NWFP would amount to 
around Rs. 590. The report notes a greater tendency to sell NWFP 
compared to the past and explains this partly with the nationalisation 
of the most profitable produce (like kendu leaves) and an increase in 
demand for, for instance, sal seeds and leaves. It shows that the 
poorer households collect more for home consumption - selling only the 
high income-yielding produce (such as mango) - while the not-so-poor 
collect more for sale. Fernandes’ findings correspond well with the 
information given by villagers and foresters during field visits for the 
present study. 


The most commonly collected produce includes mahua flowers and 
fruit, sal leaves and seeds and kendu leaves, as well as different 
fruits. 


Kendu__ leaves: Kendu JTeaves are collected in the months of 
June-August. The leaf is used as a wrapper in bidi (cigarette) 
production. The kendu leaves are procured by Orissa Forest Corporation, 
usually through the local munsif. One hundred leaves would fetch around 
Rs. 2.50 - 3 and it was estimated that a small family could collect 
around Rs. 300 worth of kendu jeaves in a season. 


1Fernandes, Walter Geeta Menon and Philip Viegas "Forests, Environment 
and Forest Dweller Economy in Orissa". This report is based on a study 
of almost 70 villages in seven districts of Orissa. (Qut of which the 
social forestry project is operating tm four.) 





Woman with u_leaves used for making bidi-cigarette 





Mahua__flowers: The mahua flowers are collected during a short 
period of time (around 15 days) in the months of April-May. They can be 
eaten by people, used as animal feed, used to produce alcohol, or sold. 
The flowers are usually sold to contractors and were fetching anything 
between 50 paisa to Rs. 1.25 per kilo of dried flowers. 


Sal__leaves: The leaves of the sal tree were said to be collected 
the whole year round. Making sal leaf plates was a very common activity 
in the project area. Women would gather the leaves and make plates out 
of them when they had any time to spare. The plates would then usually 
be sold at the marketplace or to middlemen. The most common price 
quoted was 2 paisa per plate or Rs. 1 for 50 plates. 


A list of common types of Non-Wood Forest Produce in the project 
area and their collection period is given in Annex 4. 


Access to NWFP is conditioned to a great extent by land ownership or 
access to common property resources. It seemed as if trees yielding 
profitable NWFP (such as mahua and fruits) were, if not already on 


private land, monopolised by the politically powerful and economically 
better-off families in the villages. 
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7. POLICY ISSUES, FURTHER ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


7.1 Policy Issues 


In an attempt to give a comprehensive picture of the more pertinent 
general issues related to employment and income generation in the Orissa 
Social Forestry Project, four latent conflicts touched upon in the 
report have to be highlighted. 


i) Paid employment generation in the forestry sector versus the 
basic-needs self-reliant system of production. 


The project tries to integrate two objectives. One is the 
generation of employment opportunities as a social benefit to 
disadvantaged sections of the society and the other, the creation of a 
self-reliant system catering for basic needs. As long as the social 
forestry project is a large project with a considerable sum of money 
allocated for specific activities, through a top-down planning process, 
by necessity there will be an emphasis on paid employment. As long as 
the emphasis is on tree planting activities, self-employment which will 
give people any appreciable income is only created after at least five 
to seven years, when trees are harvested. [t must be acknowledged that, 
until such a time, the capacity to generate income is limited to a 
marginal increase in daily wages. Self-employment co-exists with, but is 
not created by, the project. 


ii) Short-term versus long-term objectives 


In the project design emphasis has been placed on the long-term 
objectives. This is natural recognising the very nature of a social 
forestry project. A lengthy process of well-monitored implementation, a 
high degree of flexibility and commitment on the part of all involved 
and continuous improvements as the project progresses will be required 
to attain most of the social objectives, (i.e. new attitudes, 
development of local capacity for production and management and 
improvement jin the social organisation). It thus becomes easy to 
overlook or even disregard the short-term objective (i.e. employment 
generation). When one concedes the fact that, despite great efforts and 
a well-functioning project, the only social objective fully accomplished 
so far is the creation of daily wage opportunities, then it becomes 
necessary to examine this immediate benefit further. If due 
consideration is given to daily wage employment it becomes obvious that~ 
improvement of working conditions would prove to be of very tangible, 
immediate benefit to the people. 


iii) Maximising versus minimising number of beneficiaries 


Conceptually there are two mutually exclusive models for organising 
the work in the social forestry project. One of them involves maximising 
the number of persons who will be employed by the project and thereby 
minimising the number of days they are employed and thus their total 
earnings. The other model minimises the number of participants, 
maximises the number of days they work in the project and the total 
income received. In the first model many individuals would benefit from 
a very marginal increase in short-term employment opportunities leading 
to a similarly marginal increase in income. In the second model a few 
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beneficiaries could probably be employed almost all the year round, 
thereby deriving benefits in the form of more secure longer-term 
employment and a steady income. It has not been discussed which of the 
two models - within the seasonal employment constraints - is to be given 
preference. This should be done. 


iv) Communalisation versus privatisation of land 


Component-wise the project has tried working on both private, 
communal and governmental lands but neither discussions nor policies on 
the issue have been sufficiently explicit. More in-depth knowledge is 
needed on which type of land the project would organise the most 
employment opportunities and/or the most rewarding types of work in 
order to benefit the weaker sections of the society. This should be 
examined in relation to alternative land uses and in which system the 
net impact on employment would be maximised. Furthermore, no scrutiny 
of communalisation versus privatisation of Non Wood Forest Produce or 
other common property resources have been undertaken although it would 
have been fruitful for the development of a viable system of benefit 
sharing. The legal framework for all operations, whether on communal or 
private land, needs to be rigorously clarified preceding the launching 
of any activities and particularly those involving allocation of 
wastelands to individuals. The issue is specifically pertinent with 
regard to enhancing self-sustained employment and self-employment. 


7.2 Analysis 


The fundamental problem, as identified in the process of conducting 
the employment study has been how to ascertain any degree of active 
involvement of the local population. It has been concluded that to date 
the main benefit which has accrued to the participants and beneficiaries 
is employment. Given that tree-growing is a long-term activity and no 
harvesting has yet taken place, it is not suprising that the primary and 
only measurable short-term benefit of social forestry is daily wage 
labour. Wage employment is an important benefit and one which too often 
has been overlooked. Focussing on employment aspects leads us to pose 
three series of questions: 


i) What jis the net impact of social forestry projects on 
employment? Assessments would have to be made of the difference in the 
employment situation in the area with or without the project. Are SF 
projects the most useful way of creating employment opportunities for 
rural people or should other ways of generating employment, such as 
alternative Jand-uses be compared with what is happening in the social 
forestry projects today? A proper cost and benefit analysis of on-going 


SF projects, taking into account the actual benefits generated, should 
be carried out. : : 


ji) There is obviously a need to seriously-examine and to better 
monitor and document the working conditions of SF projects. How could 
they be improved to better benefit the workers? 
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iii) Should the SF projects be reoriented? What kind of 
reorientation is needed to involve a new approach in order not only to 
provide a temporary relief to workers, but to give them a continuing 
benefit. How can the self-sustained process - so much discussed and so 
seldom created - become a reality? 


The long-term consideration can be summed up as follows. What is 
the project going to give to beneficiaries? If the answer is only paid 
employment, then it becomes all the more necessary to improve the 
conditions of employment.: But if the aim is to generate self-sustained 
self-employment then means to do so must be developed systematically. 


Two of the main variables in the success or failure of SF projects 
which have both been identified earlier and which the findings of this 
study reinforce are i) the motivation and ability of the forestry staff 
to involve the people in the project and ii) the extent to which the 
legal base of the project provides longer term security, in terms of 
land - or rights of usufruct, benefit sharing etc. 


The technical problem which has proven to be the most crucial issue 


for participation is protection. Protection of plantations, besides 
being a prerequisite to successful plantations, is also important for 
employment. What is needed is a change in the design or orientation 


towards making protection an operational goal. If the community itself 
does not manage to provide for the protection, the project should be 
able to do so without working aginst the inherent objectives. 


Farmers nurseries’ also have an important employment potential, and 
could prove to become important for the involvement of women in the 
project. Above all, people must be better informed, so as to give them 
a fair chance of assessing the profitability of the work. Prices could 
be improved to stimulate the starting up of new nurseries. 


The fact that women do not constitute more than a small fraction of 
the labour force in social forestry is not to be considered a sign of 
failure, but rather of the project design failing to take into account 
the socio-economic setting in which the project operates. Households 
make rational allocation of available labour by season and demand and 
the family supply function in relation to alternative sources of income 
has not been taken into consideration. If it is not acceptable that 
actual female employment in the project is far below that of males, 
further study is needed of other job opportunities specifically suited 
and attractive to women. 


7.3 Recommendations 

General 

1. More emphasis should be placed on local species which are known and 
app-eciated by people for their traditional values. These are also 


often trees which supply people with an additional income, for 
instance mahua. 
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2. Protection should be included as a cost under the project. It does 
provide employment to people, if only to a small extent, and it is 
crucial for the survival of trees and thus for the creation of 
assets and income generation. 


3. If (off-season) employment is really one of the primary objectives 
of the SF project, any activities which could possibly be shifted in 
time so as to be undertaken in the off-season should be shifted. 


People’s Participation 


1. Further emphasis must be placed on training at all levels. Not only 
lower level extension workers but all foresters should be taught the 
art of communicating and interacting with, listening to and learning 
from people. Only when they have sufficiently understood and 
accepted the objectives of the project as well as the necessity for 
communication can they motivate people to participate more 
actively. The newly-developed training modules should integrate and 
stress these aspects. 


2. More monitoring on the aspects of people’s participation should be 
in-built in the second phase of the project. One possible way to 
ensure this is the immediate inclusion of the sociologist/social 
anthropologist in the monitoring and evaluation unit. Special care 
should be taken to recruit a woman. 


3. Care should be taken to continue the praiseworthy efforts of 
recruiting women officers at all levels. In this respect it is 
important that a new batch of female VFWs should start their 
training as soon as possible. In order to avoid a gap this should 
be done even before an evaluation of the work of the first batch has 
been undertaken. 


4. Promotion of women’s nurseries should receive more attention. VFWS 
should be explicitly instructed to approach well-functioning Mahila 
Samitis or other women’s organisations as well as individual women 
to try to introduce them to nursery*raising. Giving women some sort 
of extra or additional incentives (or a higher stipulated amount per 
seedling raised) may be considered. This should be further pursued 
through the women’s study being undertaken. What type of incentives 


are needed for women to consider nursery raising a lucrative 
business? 


5 The possible inclusion of a = small component involving the 
dissemination of smokeless chulas should also be further examined by 
the project authorities and the women’s study. Such a component 
could be useful, not only from the point of view of smokelessness 
and possible fuel saving, but also as awareness creation and an 
income generating activity for women engaged in the construction of 
chulas and the training of local village women. 


FFRP Component 


1. The FFRP component, being the one with 
creating a self-sustained process towards se] 
further expanded. 


the most potential for 
f-employment, should be 
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Care should be taken to identify larger areas of land in order: to 
allow distribution of adjacent plots to a bigger number of 
beneficiaries in each village. 


The FFRP component has good potential for the further involvement 
of female beneficiaries. Most districts have to date exhibited a 
low participation of women. The recruitment process should be 
biased in favour of women. Particular care should be taken to 
select divorced and widowed women under this scheme. 


The legal issues have to be urgently clarified and people issued 
with some sort of legal document specifying their rights and 
obligations in respect of both the land and the produce. 


Different silvicultural and agroforestry models should be tried out 
with the aim of maximising (all year round) employment, immediate 
benefits and profitability. 


Improvements in Working Conditions 


1. Basic amenities such as drinking water and shelter should be 
provided to all workers at all worksites. 

2. Proper instructions must be given to all workers handling dangerous 
substances. 

3. Tools needed for undertaking the works should be provided by the 
Forest Department to the workers free of charge, and could possibly 
be retained by the labourers as a form of incentive. 

4.  First-aid kits must be available at all worksites. 

Wages 

1. Lower participation of landless and other disadvantaged persons as 
workers in the SF project has in some cases been attributed to the 
delays in wage payments. This should be rectified by more frequent 
payments. Payments should be made as often as _ practically 
feasible: daily if possible, otherwise weekly or at least 
fortnightly. 

2. Women and men must in all cases receive equal pay for equal work. 

3. The bureaucratic procedure in which the Forest Department has to 
give a special notification to the field when a Government order 
has been passed raising the minimum daily wage should be modified 
in order to avoid distrust between foresters and villagers. 

4. To encourage people to take up kissan nurseries, a uniform system 


of payment should be “introduced in which a calculation of the 
expected income is done in advance and divided by the number of 
months during which work is to be undertaken. The kissan can then 
accordingly receive a monthly payment by the Forest Department. 
This will prevent disillusionment; stimulate motivation and put 
people in a_ better position to organise their work in relation to 
the estimated returns. 
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Monitoring and Evaluation 


1. 


The project document for the second phase of the Orissa Social 
Forestry Project should provide an employment generation analysis. 


The present monitoring and evaluation system should include a 
systematic collection of data regarding the actual number and 
category of persons to whom employment has been or is being 
provided. If not too time-consuming for the forest officers in the 
field, the regular reporting formats should include and specify the 
number of persons (by category and component-wise) employed. 
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Annex_l. 


Operational Area Details 1985-86 


No. of 
Name of No. of villages/ No. of No. of 
Districts oe F. locations VFC dMP 
anges covered formed signed 
Balasore 6 19 25 25 
Bolangir 7 17 19 19 
Cuttack 11 142* 141 110 
Dhenkanal 9 116 116 174 
Ganjam 7 ll2* 112 109 
Keonjhar 8 34 34 34 
Mayurbhanj 7 140* 140 129 
Puri 12 126 125 125 
Sambal pur 9 114* 113 134 
9 Districts 76 820 825 850 


Source:A Note on Orissa Social Forestry Project prepared by 
the Forest Department, Bhubaneswar, Orissa, August 1986. 


Note: *This figure includes repeater villages. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME GENERATION IN THE 


ORISSA SOCIAL FORESTRY PROJECT - 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


District ......... san svareyire Sisters 


Annex 2 
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Give the total number of person/days generated by component/scheme. 


1. 
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2. Indicate number of nurseries. 


Landless Other Voluntary Other 
marginal | individuals organi- inst. 
small company, 


farmers 


86-87 





3. 
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Specify the number of nursery workers working in the different types of 
nurseries. 
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Specify the total number of persons employed as daily labourers or 
throughout the year as watchmen, malis or any other. 
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Indicate the number of persons employed under the different components/ 
schemes. 
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6. Give the number of Village Forest Workers currently undergoing training 
or now in field posting. 
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List al’ activities which are paid on piece-rate 
(such as filling of polypots, pitting, fencing, etc.) 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Specify the minimum, maximum and average amount paid: 
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Please explain the reasons for the differences (if substantial) in the amounts 
paid. 


9. Specify minimum, maximum and average daily achievements in activities paid 
on piece-rate basis. 





*including carrying and setting. 
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10a. Specify the minimum, maximum and average amount paid per day to wage 
labourers. 


NURSERY WORKERS 
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Please explain the reasons for the differences (if any) in the amounts paid. 


10b. Specify who is paying the worker (such as the Village Forest Committee, 
Village Forest Worker, Contractor or any other). 


a 
Fie mime 
a 
a 
elena 
aa 










Nursery workers 
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State the yearly salary paid to persons employed throughout the year. 


1. 


WATCHMEN 
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12. Specify how often labourers are usually paid. 


1. | Nursery workers 


Pitting 


Planting activities 


Watchmen 





13. List any facilities or welfare services provided to workers by the forest 
department (such as drinking water, shelter, sanitation, etc.) 


Component in which provided 
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14. Please list, in order of priority, criteria for selection of workers 
to the different components and explain procedure. 


(1) Nursery workers (daily labourers) 


Criteria for selection Procedure 





(II) Nursery workers (employed throughout the year) 


“ Criteria for selection Procedure 
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(111) Watchmen 


Procedure 





(IV) Daily labourers 


Criteria for selection Procedure 
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(Vv) 


10. 


(VI) Beneficiaries under FFRP component 


Criteria for selection Procedure 
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15. State the average amount earned daily by wage labourers working in 
other activities on-going in the same area as the forestry operations. 


anna? 
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16. List all income-generating activities based on or related to forest 
produce or forestry operations which are pursued in your district. 


Activity From produce/ | Estimated no. | Estimated no. of | Estimated income 
species ef persons days spent in earned/person 
engaged this activity from this 
per person activity per 
per year year 


2. 
3. 
5. 
7. 
1. 
12. 
13. 
16. 
16. 
V7. 
18, 
19. 
20. 
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17. List all (if any) existing small-scale forest-based industry in your 
district. 


Type of industry | Located in village/area | Estimated number of | Income earned 
persons engaged per person/year 


1. 
3. 










a et 
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Instructions for use of questionnaire 


As you know, one of the most important aspects of the Social 
Forestry Project in Orissa is to enhance employment and _ income 
generation among the poorer sections of the rural population. Over the 
years, a considerable amount of employment has been created, but besides 
the number of person-days generated under each component very little 
data on these aspects are available. It is our hope that this 
questionnaire, duly completed, will furnish some of the information 
needed to better understand the impact the Social Forestry Project has 
had and will have on the employment situation in the project areas. 


All the questions have been thoroughly discussed with the Director, 
Mr. M.C. Das, Joint Director, Mr. N.C. Patnaik and SIDA Co-ordinator, 
Mr. Hans Egneus, as well as with some of the Deputy Directors and Social 
Forestry Specialists who have all ascertained that the information can 
be obtained. Please ensure that the questionnaires are accurately 
completed, at an early date, and that they furnish as specific and 
detailed information as possible. Kindly read the instructions issued 
for each question. Whenever an empty space has been left you are 
requested to fill in what you deem applicable under the specific 


conditions particular to your district. If you totally lack the 
information requested, write "no answer" in the appropriate place. Do 
not guess. If, for any reason, you feel that you need to explain 


further in order to clarify any of your answers please use the reverse 
side of the paper. 


Thank you in advance for your co-operation. 


1. and 2. Should pose no problems since they are in conformity with 
the standard reporting formats. 


3. Please note that we are here asking for the number of 
persons (not  person-days generated) working in the 
different types of nurseries. 


4..and 5 Again, it is the number of persons employed which is 
required. 
6. If there is any relevant information which wilt give us a 


more complete picture of the actual situation, such as 
"hoday 5 persons are temporarily employed to occupy the 
post of VFW’s presently undergoing training", please make 
a comment in the margin. 


7. In different districts, certain activities are paid 
according to a piece-wage rate and others according to a 
daily-wage rate. Specify al] the activities in your 


district which are done on a piece-rate basis, e.g.: 
filling of polypots is often paid per 1,000 polypots 
filled, carried and set. Pitting could be paid per pit, 
fencing per metre, etc. 


10. 
10. 


1]. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


14. 


Il. 
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When specifying the minimum, maximum and average amounts 
paid for the different activities please explain the 
reasons for the differences between the minimum and 
maximum amounts paid for the same activity in the same 
year. These can be due to such factors as e.g.: the 
season (agricultural planting, harvesting or lean season), 
the availability or non-availability of other employment 
opportunities in the area, or the type of site (soil, 
etc.). 


We are here requesting you to indicate the individual 
minimum, maximum and average daily achievements. Please 
specify, on the same paper, whether your figures are based 
on any case study conducted, have been derived from 
available data or constitute an estimation. 


See instructions for question number 8. 


On the blank lines please fill in any other category as 
you may deem applicable. 


This refers to individuals employed throughout the 
financial year. 


This is to give an indication of how often workers are 
actually given their pay. 


Besides drinking water, shelter and sanitation, other 
examples might be transportation, medical facilities (i.e. 
first aid kits), provision of implements (i.e. axe and 
spade} or compensation in case of accidents. Please 
specify whatever might be provided in your district. 


Certain criteria are usually mentioned for the selection 
of workers to different activities in the Social Forestry 


Project. These sometimes differ from one district to the 
other and from one component to the other. Criteria 
usually mentioned include: experience, reliability, 


resident in village concerned or close to site, ownership 
of land or water source, able-bodied, landless and/or 
poor, good credentials, relative to an important person, 
selected by VFC, unemployed and previously employed by 
forest department. Please list, in order of priority, the 
ones that you regard as most important when selecting a 
worker. Feel free to add any criteria not mentioned here. 
Beneficiaries under the FFRP component have also been 
included as workers in these questions since they are paid 
workers on allocated land. Describe also in your own 
words, the procedure for selecting the workers (who 
identifies the worker, how jis he/she approached and by 
whom, who takes the final decision as to who will be 
employed in a specific activity?). 


Should also include nursery workers employed for more than 
three consecutive months during the financial year. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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The question is designed to give us an approximation of 
the prevalent rates paid in other types of employment in 
the area. Please include activities particular to your 
district and exclude non-existing ones. 


The first and second column can easily be accurately 
filled in. Examples of activities could be: head-loading 
or firewood collection, collection and sale of other minor 
forest produce such as fodder, mahua flowers, kendu 
leaves, sal, kusum or karanj seeds, honey, wax, arrowroot, 
tamarind, medicinal plants, roots, fruit, lac, etc. and 
sale of bamboo. Please try to make an exhaustive list. 
The three following columns are only meant to constitute 
estimations. Please specify on the back of the paper what 
you base your estimate on and, in case you are able to 
furnish more detailed information, the source of your 
data. 


The same instructions as for question No. 17 apply, but 
examples of the type of industry which you should list 
are: basket-weaving, biddi-making, making of plates from 
sal leaves, perfume ‘or alcohol distillery, etc. 
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Annex 3 


Project Plantation Components! 


1. Nurseries 


To enable implementation of the project plantation activities, an 
adequate number of nurseries is established. Attempts are made to 
involve the local people and the communities in the establishment and, 
in general, seedling production is decentralised. Permanent as well as 
temporary nurseries have been created. 


Activities and operations undertaken in the different components 


- site preparation 

- pitting 

- sowing 

- transportation of plants 

- planting 

- hoeing and weeding 

- application of chemical$ and fertilisers 

- misc. jobs (including sowing of grass) 

- beating up 

- coppicing of existing forest growth, clearing of bushes, climber 
cutting (in the rehabilitation component) 


2. Village Woodlots (VWL) 


The main concept of the VWL component is that the project shall 
support the villagers, or part thereof, to organise themselves to carry 
out a tree plantation programme for the benefit of the villagers. The 
project support consists of technical assistance, seedlings, finance for 
employing the villagers for establishment of the plantation, and 
extension, all aimed at eventually enabling the villagers to run the 
plantation by themselves for meeting their own needs. A Village 
Forestry Committee is set up in each village engaged for this component 
and a Joint Management Plan prepared. 


3. Reforestation and rehabilitation of deqraded forests 


This scheme aims at reforesting and rehabilitating degraded and 
deforested areas classified as Protected Forest and Reserved Forest "B" 
class. The intention of these components is to generate direct links 
between the people and the forest where their role will be extended from 
that of consumers only to producers as well and to create an intensive 
forest production system in co-operation with the villagers. Village 
Forestry Committees are formed and Joint Management Plans signed. The 
silvicultural models adopted were to provide, on a sustained basis, 
produce that can preferably be removed by headloaders. 


‘ Source: This information has been taken directly from the Orissa 
Social] Forestry Project, Appraised Project Document, 1983. 
Isource: This information has been taken directly from the Orissa 
Social Forestry Project, Appraised Project Document, 1983. 
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4. Forest Farming for Rural Poor (FFRP) 


-The aim of this activity is to enable the landless to practise 
intensive forest farming on government surplus land in and around the 
villages. They are supposed to be assigned usufruct rights to the 
produce. The intention is that the beneficiaries will yield a 
complementary income and make good use of presently unused surplus 
land. The scheme assists the landless poor with seedlings, fertilisers, 
pesticides and wages for soil preparation, planting etc. in order to 
establish the plantation. The project should also provide the financing 
for the maintenance of the plantation during the first few years. When 
possible; intercropping is being practised to provide the beneficiaries 
a sustained income. 


5. Farm Forestry (FF) 


The Farm Forestry scheme aims at assisting individual farmers and/or 
institutions to plant species of fuel, fodder and fruit trees on 
individually owned land. The seedlings distributed (max. 500 per 
household) are supposed to be planted on private land, back yards, 
around homesteads and on the boundaries of agricultural land. 


The scheme is mainly directed towards landless, marginal and small 
farmers. | Compensation is being given to those farmers who can show a 
good record of survival of seedlings. 
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Annex 5 


LIST OF COMMON TREES AND SHRUBS FOUND IN ORISSA 


Oriya or Hindi 


Acacia 

Ambo 
Arjun(a) 
Babul 

Bahada 
Borkuli, ber 
Casuarina 
Char 
Eucalyptus 
Gambhari 
Guava 

Harida 
Jacaranda 
Jambu/Jamun 
Kendu/Tendu 
Kharanj 

Kiya 
Kurrum/Khurum 
Kusum 

Mango 
Mohol/Mahua 
Nim/Neem 
Rajkusum 

Sa} 

Sissu 
Sissu/(sisho) 
Tamarind 
Tentul i 


- LOCAL AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES 


Scientific Name 


See Babul 

Mangifera indica (Anacardiaceae) 
Terminalia arjuna (Combretaceae) 
Acacia niolitica (Mimosaceae) 
Terminalia belerica (Combretaceae) 
Zizyphus jujuba (Rhamnaceae) 
Casuarina equisetifolia (Casuarinaceae) 
Buchanania lanzan (Anacardiaceae) 
Eucalyptus spec. (Myrtaceae) 
Gmelina arborea (Verbenaceae) 
Psidium guava (Myrtaceae) 
Terminalia chebula (Combretaceae) 
Jacaranda mimosaefolia (Bignoniaceae) 
Syzygium jambolanum (Myrtaceae) 
Diospyros melanoxylon (Ebenaceae) 
Pongamia pinnata (Papilionaceae) 
Spondia 

Adina cordifolia (Rubiaceae) 
Schleichera oleosa (Sapindaceae) 
Mangifera indica (Anacardiaceae) 
Madhuca latifolia (Sapotaceae) 
Azadirachta indica (Meljaceae) 
Garcinia cowa (Guttiferae) 

Shorea robusta (Dipterocarpaceae) 
Dalbergia latifolia (Papilionaceae) 
Dalbergia sissoo (Papilionaceae) 
see Tentuli 

Tamarindus indica (Caesalpiriaceae) 


Source: Notes on some of the commoner trees and ‘shrubs found in Orissa, 
Social Forestry, Orissa 1986 
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